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The Problem of Greece in the Third Session 


of the General Assembly 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The question of “Threats to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece” came 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations 
for a second time. Aside from brief references to 
the problem during the general debate in the open- 
ing plenary sessions, and the final plenary meet- 
ings which were devoted to the subject on Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1948, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly discussed the 
problem in detail from October 25 to November 11, 
1948.1 

During the debate, which was as noteworthy for 
its acrimony as for its length, the General Assem- 
bly had before it two reports from the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, which 
had been sent to Greece the year before to carry 
out the terms of the resolution of October 21, 1947, 
as well as an interim report which had been re- 
ceived while the First Committee was considering 
the Greek problem.? The discussion produced an 
anticipated sharp cleavage between the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the United 
Nations and a small minority of six members, com- 
posed of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

The members of the minority, who almost invar- 
iably spoke at great length, with few variations 
on an identical theme, and often indulged in vitu- 
peration and extended filibustering tactics, stressed 
the following points: (1) Substantial proof had 
not been offered that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia had assisted the Greek guerrillas; (2) The 
Greek question was brought about by the existence 
of a monarcho-fascist government which was im- 
posed on the Greek people, with the armed assist- 
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ance of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
both of which were actively intervening in Greece; 
(3) The General Assembly of the United Nations, 
on October 21, 1947, acted “illegally” when it 
established the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, which was approved by a mere 
“mechanical majority,” not expressive of the “gen- 
uine will” of the General Assembly, in violation of 
the principle of “unanimity” among the Great 
Powers and contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the Charter of the United Nations; (4) Members 
of the minority were, therefore, fully justified in 
refusing to cooperate with the Special Commit- 
tee—as were Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
in particular whose “sovereignty” would be vio- 
lated—and would continue to refuse cooperation 
with it; (5) Established to conceal American and 
British imperialism and intervention in Greece, 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans acted in matters beyond its competence in 
observing conditions along the northern frontiers 
of Greece and failed to execute its mandate with 
respect to the resumption of diplomatic and good 
neighborly relations among the four states con- 
cerned, the drafting of frontier conventions, and 
the problem of refugees and minorities; (6) To 
the contrary, the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans only served to bring about a 
deterioration of conditions within Greece and of 
relations between Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors; (7) The United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, which should be discontinued, was 
biased and prejudiced, the witnesses who were pre- 
sented to it were false or bribed or tortured, and 
its observation groups were composed primarily 
of intelligence officers who received specific in- 
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structions as to what they should report concern- 
ing the situation along the northern frontiers of 
Greece; (8) The genuine solution of the problem 
would call for the removal of British and Ameri- 
can military and economic assistance, and the with- 
drawal of all personnel from all aid missions, after 
which the Greek people would be allowed “freely” 
to choose their own government. 

In contrast to this position, the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the General Assembly 
held that (1) the political independence and the 
territorial integrity of Greece were definitely 
threatened by the forces of international Com- 
munism, which (2), in this instance, took the form 
of concrete material assistance to the Greek guer- 
rillas on the part of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, (3) as established by evidence from more 
than 700 witnesses and the direct observation of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. It was also pointed out (4) that the 
United Nations Special Committee, with the full 
cooperation of the Government of Greece, had at- 
tempted to carry out a conciliatory task, but that 
its success in this field had been seriously limited, 
if not completely crippled, by the refusal of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia either to recog- 
nize or to cooperate with the Special Committee. 
Finally (5) the work of the Special Committee 
was viewed as a positive achievement on the part 
of the United Nations, since the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece had 
been preserved and it was felt that the Commit- 
tee should be continued both for the purpose of 
observation and of conciliation. 

In the end, the General Assembly, following rec- 
ommendation by the Political and Security Com- 
mittee, approved three resolutions concerning the 
Greek problem,’ all on November 27, 1948. The 
first of these resolutions, approved by a vote of 
47 to 6 with no abstentions, was that which con- 
tinued the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, with clarified terms of reference, un- 
der which that body would be able to carry on both 
its work of conciliation and its observation of the 
situation along the northern frontiers of Greece. 
In addition, this resolution noted the conclusions 
of the Special Committee and expressed the view 
of the General Assembly that Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia had continued to give assistance 
to the Greek guerrillas, that a continuation of this 
situation constituted a threat to the political inde- 
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pendence and territorial integrity of Greece and 
to peace in the Balkans, and that the conduct 
of the three northern neighbors of Greece had 
been “inconsistent with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations.” Once 
more, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were 
called upon to cooperate with Greece in the settle- 
ment of their difficulties and with Unscos in en- 
abling that body to carry out its functions. The 
resolution also approved the reports of the Special 
Committee on the Balkans, which was continued 
in being with the functions conferred upon it on 
October 21, 1947, and instructed the Committee 
to continue to observe and report on the response 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to the in- 
junction against furnishing assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas, to continue to utilize observation 
groups, and to continue its conciliatory role. 
Moreover, in the latter interest, the Special Com- 
mittee was authorized, in its discretion “to ap- 
point, and utilize the services and good offices of, 
one or more persons whether or not members of the 
Special Committee.” 

A second resolution, originally culled from the 
Soviet proposal in the First Committee and unani- 
mously approved in the plenary session by a vote 
of 53 with no abstentions, recommended resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Greece and 
its northern neighbors, the drafting or renewal 
of frontier conventions and the settlement of the 
refugee problem. On the other hand the Soviet 
draft resolution, rejected in the First Committee, 
was submitted to the General Assembly on Noven- 
ber 27 and was defeated by a vote of 47 to 6 with 
no abstentions. Those portions of the Soviet reso- 
lution which were not acceptable to the majority 
of the General Assembly absolved the northern 
neighbors of Greece from all guilt, placed on the 
Greek Government the responsibility for the situ- 
ation within Greece and between Greece and its 
neighbors, and called for the liquidation of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. 

Finally, the General Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution concerning the repatriation 
of Greek children who had been removed prima- 
rily to the territories of the northern neighbors of 
Greece. 

Meanwhile, efforts to bring about some solution 
of the “Greek problem” had not ceased. On No- 
vember 10, the First Committee had approved a 
resolution, originally sponsored by the Australian 
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Delegation, designed to bring the representatives 
of Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, on the other, together at Paris, 
in the interest of establishing procedures and 
methods for solving their differences. The dis- 
cussions which ensued, under the direction of Dr. 
H. V. Evatt, the President of the General Assem- 
bly, centered about the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations, the drafting or renewal of 
frontier conventions, and the establishment of 
mixed frontier commissions. It appeared by the 
end of November 1948 that substantial progress 
had been made although it was also clear that the 
northern neighbors of Greece would not accept the 
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idea of a neutral chairman for the mixed com- 
missions and that no agreement at all would be 
signed unless Greece signed an agreement with all 
three of its northern neighbors at the same time. 
Although both the Bulgarian and Yugoslav Gov- 
ernments announced in December 1948 that the 
talks had failed and published two tendentious 
telegrams on the subject, Dr. Evatt felt that sub- 
stantial progress had been made and expressed 
his confidence that the work of conciliation would 
be completed. He indicated on a number of oc- 
casions that the discussions would be resumed 
when the General Assembly met again in April 
1949. 


Il. THE GENERAL DEBATE ON THE GREEK QUESTION 


The Greek Question and the Agenda 


Although it was clear from the outset that the 
General Assembly would consider formally the 
question of “Threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece” since it was 
going to consider a report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, an organ of 
the General Assembly. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Representatives of the 
Soviet bloc of states sought from the very begin- 
ning to prevent the question’s being placed on the 
agenda. 

At meetings of the General Committee on Sep- 
tember 22 and 23, 1948, recommendations were 
made concerning the agenda, and the argument on 
the Greek question was pursued, to a certain ex- 
tent, when the provisional agenda was considered.’ 
During the discussion, Mr. Vyshinsky, the Repre- 
sentative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, recalled that at the General Assembly in 
October 1947 the Soviet Delegation had opposed 
the creation of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans as a violation of the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty and had charged that 
the Special Committee had itself “recognized that 
none of its tasks had been fulfilled.” He also de- 
clared that the Special Committee had exceeded 
its powers, stated that the Representative of 
Australia had refused to vote for that part of the 
report which dealt with assistance furnished to 
the Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, and argued that the Special Commit- 
tee had lacked objectivity and that the tension 
within Greece had “inevitably increased.” In Mr. 
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Vyshinsky’s view, therefore, the General Assembly 
should not consider the Special Committee’s re- 
port, since “such an action would only confuse 
world opinion and would certainly lead to an even 
greater deterioration of the relations between 
Greece and her northern neighbours.” ? 

Dr. Evatt, the President of the General As- 
sembly and Chairman of the General Committee, 
pointed out that only the question of recommend- 
ing consideration of the report of an organ of the 
General Assembly, not the substantive issues in- 
volved, was before the General Committee, and 
the Soviet proposal to delete the Greek question 
from the agenda was rejected by 11 votes to 2.8 
The General Committee, therefore, recommended 
the inclusion of this item on the agenda of the 
General Assembly. 

The Representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia spoke at some length, 
using arguments which were to become familiar, 
when they sought to prevent inclusion of the 
Greek question on the agenda during the discus- 
sion of that technical issue in the General As- 
sembly on September 24. Mr. Malik, who spoke 
for the Soviet Union, for example, recalled the 
Soviet position in October 1947, repeated the 
charge that establishment of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans was a violation 
of one of the basic principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, that of respect for national sov- 
ereignty, stated that the Special Committee had 
disregarded its terms of reference and had failed 
to carry out its “conciliatory” mandate. He also 
declared that the Special Committee had “arro- 
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gated to itself the functions of a policeman, of a 
gendarme, of a special investigator” but that even 
in this respect it had been “actuated by an un- 
principled attitude of tendentiousness and bias.” 
Mr. Malik repeated the assertion that the Special 
Committee had not only confused the internal sit- 
uation in Greece but had even complicated and 
worsened “relations between Greece and her north- 
ern neighbours.” No proof, he said, had been 
presented as to any threat on the part of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to Greece, although 
there had been intervention in Greece on the part 
of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
which were “openly supporting the struggle of re- 
actionary groups against the Greek people.” * All 
these arguments made it clear to the Soviet Dele- 
gation, if not to others, that the Greek problem— 
like that of Korea—should be deleted from the 
agenda of the General Assembly. 

The Representative of Poland, Mr. Katz-Suchy, 
spoke in more general terms, but in similar vein.° 
Dr. Ales Bebler, who represented Yugoslavia, 
stressed the alleged illegality of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on ihe Balkans and its 
work—a position which his government had taken 
throughout and one which he repeated at length 
in subsequent discussions in the First Committee— 
as the reason for the deletion of the Greek ques- 
tion from the agenda. He argued, for example, 
that establishment of the Special Committee was 
a violation of the letter and spirit and of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, since, under articles 33, 34, 
and 36 of the Charter, no provision was made for 
“investigation” by the General Assembly. Like 
his predecessor in the debate, Mr. Malik, Dr. Beb- 
ler also asserted that the work of the Special Com- 
mittee had served only “to poison the air in 
Greece” and “to worsen the relationships between 
Greece and its neighbours,” developments which 
the Yugoslav Delegation had foreseen in October 
1947. Similarly, he charged that through Anglo- 
American intervention in Greece “new chains” 
had “been forged for the Greek people in the course 
of this last year” and “new aerodromes and new 
strategic highways have been built in Greece.” 
To continue the work of the Special Committee 
would be a “dangerous error” and in Dr. Bebler’s 
view the Greek question would be eliminated from 
the agenda.® 

When the General Assembly proceeded to vote, 
however, the proposal to delete the Greek question 
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from the agenda was defeated by 44 to 6, with 2 
abstentions.’ 


The General Debate 
The Position of the United States 


During the course of the general debate, repre- | 
sentatives of various members of the United Na- 
tions should naturally indicate their views on the 
problem of Greece as well as upon many other 
questions. Secretary Marshall, who spoke for the 
United States on September 23, noted among the 
ends to be sought by the United Nations: *® 


lawful interference from without; ordering its 
political life by the democratic process and by re- 
spect for law; enabled to build its economy and to 
provide its people the essentials of a decent life 
which they have been without for so long.” 


Mr. Marshall also made passing reference to the 
fact that machinery for the adjustment of differ- 
ences had been established but that the process 
had been “seriously hampered by the refusal of a 
group of nations to participate in certain of the 
important commissions established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, such as the Balkan Commission, 
the Korean Commission, and the Interim Com- 
mittee.” 
The Polish View 


“A Greece made secure from aggressive and un- 


Although General Romulo, of the Philippines, 
mentioned the Greek problem in passing, M. Mo- | 
dzelewski, the Foreign Minister of Poland, an 
pressed at some length the views that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites generally shared.’ His 
statement concerning alleged Anglo-American in- 
tervention in Greece and the imposition of a “dic- 
tatorship” over the Greek people had an altogether 
familiar ring and was to become even more famil-| 
iar as the discussion continued. Poland, he said, | 
had been— 


“fully justified in refusing to participate in the 
Special Balkan Commission, and similarly we} 
have been opposed to the discussion of its report 
here. We have done so because we refuse to sup- 
port in any way the policy of intervention in 
favour of foreign, non-Greek interests. We main- | 
tain our view that only the withdrawal of British 
troops and the abandoning of American interven- 
tion can restore peace to Greece. The high com- 
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mand of the democratic forces has for a long time 
called for a just peace. This voice should find 
support in the United Nations, as its genuine and 
only purpose is the maintenance of peace.” 


The Voice of a Neighbor: Turkey 


Necmettin Sadak, the Foreign Minister of Tur- 
key, who spoke on September 24, represented a 
country which had lived in good neighborly rela- 
tions with Greece since the signature of the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923—a neighbor with a special 
interest in the destiny of Greece. Mr. Sadak 
noted : *° 


“.. The independence and the integrity of 
Greece should . . . be supported by the United 
Nations, in conformity with the Charter and with 
the great principles which lie at its base.” 


The Stand of the Soviet Union 


Since Mr. Malik had already made the well- 
known position of the Soviet Union clear, Mr. 
Vyshinsky did not have to speak at length. He 
repeated all the assertions on the “illegality” of the 
United Nations Special Committee and referred 
to the “unlawful decisions” of the Second Session 
of the General Assembly in 1947 when it estab- 
lished the Interim Committee and the Special 
Committees on the Balkans and Korea, all of 
which, he indicated, were established merely to 
further the various interests of the United States. 
The Special Committee, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, 
had been unsuccessful because it had been illegally 
established to facilitate the “suppression of the na- 
tional liberation movement in Greece”, as well as 
to support the “artificial charges of the Greek 
Monarch-fascists” against Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. He promised to deal with the sub- 
ject at some length later on—a promise which he 
did not fail to keep.” 


The British Commonwealth: Mr. Bevin’s Address 


When the general debate was resumed on Mon- 
day, September 27, 1948, Mr. Thorn, of New Zea- 
land, expressed his feeling that it was “not too soon 
to say that in some areas, for instance, Greece, the 
vigilance of the United Nations has resulted in a 
lowering of the international temperature.” 

That view was fully shared by Mr. Bevin, the 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom, who, 
however, was very pointed in his references to the 
Greek problem and to the policy of the Soviet 
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Union with respect to Greece. After dealing 
with a number of issues before the General Assem- 
bly, Mr. Bevin asked: 


“What about the war of nerves on Turkey that 
kept her mobilised so long? Why the perpetual 
war of nerves, involving, in this case, actual fight- 
ing, against the lawfully elected Greek Govern- 
ment and the valiant and sorely tried Greek peo- 
ple? We know the reason. It is that the Soviet 
spider wants Greece within its web. Why should 
there be an attack upon the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans? Why should not the 
United Nations at least watch over—even if it 
cannot fully protect—the inviolability of Greece’s 
frontiers? We had a right to assume, when we 
were working in the Four-Power Council of For- 
eign Ministers and the Balkan Treaties were de- 
cided and the agreements and treaties were 
signed, that Greece’s frontiers would be inviolate; 
that there would be no interference with the in- 
ternal life of Greece; that she would be left free 
by her northern neighbours to develop in her own 
way; that she would have her elections, develop 
parliamentary government and evolve the kind 
of life she wanted.” 


Stressing the abuse of the Greek Government as 
“monarcho-fascist”, Mr. Bevin remarked that the 
Soviet Union and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia had treated Greece as if she were “an enemy 
country”, although Greece had certainly done her 
share in the war and “ought to be respected.” 
Pointing to the sufferings of the Greek people, Mr. 
Bevin said: 


“The blame for the woes the Greeks have suffered 
cannot be pinned on the United States and on the 
United Kingdom. We have merely been trying 
to assist the Greek people to reconstruct their own 
lives and defend their own country. We all know 
of the desire on the part of her northern neighbours 
for territorial aggrandisement at Greece’s expense ; 
that has never been disguised. 

“We cannot be expected to forget these things. 
And if the cold war is to stop—and we have not 
been in it, except to defend ourselves—let those 
who started this war of nerves lift the finger and 
order it to be stopped ; it will be stopped and it will 
be of great benefit to the United Nations and to the 
world.” 

Speaking more generally, Mr. Bevin noted that 
disarmament presupposed “a cessation of the at- 
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tacks upon our institutions and our internal politi- 
cal business”, when “civil war ceases to be an in- 
strument of foreign policy” and inquired whether 
the Soviet Delegation were attempting to reach 
genuine agreement on basic issues or pursuing a 
mere tactic within the framework of Leninist- 
Stalinist principles which held that no such agree- 
ment between Communist and non-Communist 
states was possible. In the end, the British For- 
eign Minister suggested that if “we cannot pro- 
ceed on a world basis as we had hoped, we must 
proceed on a regional basis”, in the hope that out 
of regional structures, some sort of “world govern- 
ment” might yet develop. 


The Smaller States 


Mr. Castro, of El Salvador, made a brief refer- 
ence to the Greek question, in which he demon- 
strated an active interest. He paid tribute to the 
work of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans and remarked: ** 


“Greece today is in a better position than it was a 
year ago, but its internal security which requires 
that its sovereignty be respected by all states can- 
not be considered as assured.” 


Similarly, Mr. Cooper, the Representative of 
Liberia, made a passing comment on the Greek 
problem.?® He indicated, for example, that the 
small nations could not but “view with trepida- 
tion” the “upheavals” which were taking place 
all over the world, Greece included, and he won- 
dered, in view of the world situation, whether the 
fine phrases of the Charter were all “mockery.” 


Czechoslovakia Follows the Soviet Line 


Mr. Clementis, the Representative of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who succeeded Jan Masaryk as Foreign 
Minister after the latter’s death early in 1948, 
continued the arguments of the Soviet bloc on the 
Greek question and added a few adornments to 
the general theme.” He maintained that the diffi- 
culties of the world were not really those between 
“Kast” and “West”, but between “reactionaries” 
and “progressives”—i.e., between non-Communist 
and Communist elements—he noted that “each 
justified rejection of an unacceptable standpoint 
or of a decision of a mechanical majority is being 
depicted in a way that is meant to cover up the 
facts and reasons which led up to the rejection.” 
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Noting the “intervention” of Great Britain and the 
United States in Greece, Mr. Clementis gave the 
General Assembly his idea of what he meant by 
genuine cooperation within the spirit and letter 
of the Charter of the United Nations. He called 
attention to the fact that Czechoslovakia had en- 
tered into a series of alliances with its neighbors, 
and, contrasting his view with that of Mr. Bevin, 
remarked that “regional activities must be and 
should be parallel to the activities within the 
United Nations.” Likewise, he expounded the So- 
viet view as to participation in various United 
Nations organs: 


“We have not refused and do not refuse to take 
part in such work and such commissions of the 
United Nations as are truly the expression of their 
unanimity and can, therefore, contribute in the 
spirit of the Charter to the solution of contempo- 
rary problems. On the other hand, we have al- 
ways opposed and shall go on opposing all insti- 
tutions which have been created in disregard of the 
principle of unanimity and have, indeed, shown, 
whilst they lasted, that they not only failed to 
fulfil the task for which allegedly they had been 
created, but often made difficult and obstructed 
the solution of the basic issues. That is why the 
Czechoslovak delegation has not even on the pres- 
ent occasion any cause to alter in any way the 
stand it took in important political questions 
which had been dealt with by the previous Gen- 
eral Assemblies.” 


The Representative of Pakistan 


Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Represent- 
ative of Pakistan, who followed Mr. Clementis to 
the rostrum on September 27, spoke mostly of the 
problems of Palestine and Hyderabad, but, doubt- 
less because of Pakistan’s membership in the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
and only briefly of Greece. Sir Zafrullah noted 
the necessity for “speedy and effective action” for 
the suppression of acts of aggression if the Charter 
were not to be rendered a farce, referred to the 
threats to the independence and integrity of 
Greece, which had “not yet been completely elimi- 
nated,” and trusted that “every effort” would be 
put forth “to place the independence and integrity 
of Greece beyond any danger from such threats 
as early as possible.” * 
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Some Views of Western Europe: The Netherlands, 
France, and Belgium 


The Netherlands had been represented on the 
United Nations Special Committee, and Mr. van 
Royen, who spoke for that country, expressed the 
appreciation of the Netherlands Delegation for the 
excellent work which had been done in Greece.” 

When the debate continued on September 28, 
M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister of France, 
noted a “series of very delicate problems” on the 
agenda, one of which was the Greek question. He 
remarked : *° 


“The Report of the Balkan Commission is be- 
fore us and certain decisions will have to be taken 
in connection with it. War in Greece is still going 
on though on a reduced scale. The question of 
aid furnished to the rebels by some of the neigh- 
bours of Greece still remains open. That is why 
the United Nations has the duty of maintaining 
and perhaps of intensifying its activities in Greece. 
The Balkan Commission, although its activities 
have been limited by the regrettable abstention of 
certain countries, has played an extremely useful 
part. It undoubtedly will be necessary to main- 
tain it, at the same time making its terms of 
reference specific.” 


Premier Spaak, of Belgium, who spoke on Sep- 
tember 28, pointedly stressed the fears of many 
concerning the inherent dangers of Soviet policy 
in Europe and other parts of the world and noted 
that Soviet conduct itself had rendered the United 
Nations ineffective. When he cited the Soviet 
abuse of its veto power under the Charter and the 
Soviet proclamation of the “principle of absolute 
sovereignty against international law,” M. Spaak 
charged : #2 


“You have also systematically refused to co-op- 
erate with the United Nations every time that this 
Assembly, against your feelings or against your 
views, has made a recommendation. You have 
contended that the Korean Commission or the 
Balkan Commission has not offered any tangible 
result. How could it offer any tangible result, be- 
cause from the outset you have refused to co-oper- 
ate with them?” 


In more general terms, M. Spaak also noted that 
there was no place in the world—in Asia, Europe, 
or Africa—where a Government was not con- 
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fronted with difficulties which were not still more 
aggravated by Soviet policy and propaganda. 


The Representative of Greece 


The Foreign Minister of Greece, Constantine 
Tsaldaris, naturally spent most of his time discuss- 
ing the problem of Greece when he addressed the 
General Assembly on September 28, although he 
also referred to more general problems, and looked 
upon the Greek question as but a phase of a much 
larger issue confronting the world, and stated that 
Greece had “faith in the efficacy of the United 
Nations which is based on the immutable principles 
of international law.” ** Mr. Tsaldaris noted the 
close and friendly relations between Greece and 
Turkey, the improvement in relations with Italy, 
and indicated that Greece was attempting to lay 
the foundations on a wide basis, of a regional or- 
ganization of friendly nations which would re-in- 
force the efforts of the United Nations. He also 
declared that Greece had tried to re-establish nor- 
mal relations with Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia—to which the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans had borne witness. 

Although the Greek Army had won certain suc- 
cesses against the guerrillas, Mr. Tsaldaris indi- 
cated that the struggle had not been won, since 
“the situation” had “become one of extreme grav- 
ity,” in view of the fact that retreating guerrillas 
had found “a refuge in neighbouring territory.” 
Mr. Tsaldaris felt that had Greece been left “to 
its own efforts and to the beneficent activity of its 
friends” it would have been a happy country. Such 
a situation, however, had not been the case. The 
Greek Foreign Minister wondered whether the 
United Nations would— 


“consent that its decisions should be ignored by 
certain of its members and by certain other non- 
member states, and that the resolutions adopted by 
their organs should be arbitrarily flouted? Shall 
we look on without taking any effective measures 
while certain countries, which had bound them- 
selves to carry out loyally their obligations 
under the Charter, persist under various pretexts 
in evading the injunctions of the United Nations 
whenever these do not accord with their political 
aims? Is the United Nations disposed to suffer 
the contagious spread of an international state of 
mind in which law is trampled under foot, or will 
it decide to use its immense moral power in order 
to arrest that spread? Or else must the failure of 
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the pacific means of settlement provided under the 
Charter compel member states which are victims 
of aggression to have recourse to the so-called nat- 
ural rights of legitimate individual or collective 
defence?” 


He also referred particularly to the problem of 
the removal of Greek children into Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, and to the fact that the 
number of refugees from the guerrillas had now 
exceeded 650,000. In conclusion, the Greek For- 
eign Minister declared that the Greek problem 
was that— 


“of the very survival of the United Nations itself. 
The Greek people appeal to this sovereign Assem- 
bly of the United Nations to put an end to their 
sufferings. ... 

“Greece has fulfilled her duty towards the 
United Nations; what she expects from you is that 
the Charter be respected.” 


The Yugoslav Statement 


In view of the delicate relationship between 
Yugoslavia and the other states of Eastern Europe, 
the statement of Edvard Kardelj, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Yugoslavia, on September 29 was of spe- 
cial interest.» After he had expounded the prin- 
ciples of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, for which he 
received no applause from the Soviet bloc, he 
turned to a delineation of the “causes” of the “na- 
tional uprising in Greece,” which he found to lie 
in Anglo-American “intervention” and the im- 
position of an “undemocratic” Government in that 
country. A genuine solution of the problem, in 
Mr. Kardelj’s view, would call for the removal of 
all foreign troops, missions, and experts from 
Greece, although the General Assembly in 1947 
had already embarked on a “false” course in this 
connection, and the Greek people were really fight- 
ing against a “foreign intervention.” 

Mr. Kardelj then repeated all the arguments 
against the establishment of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans and charged 
that it had been illegally established, that the 
Special Committee had exceeded its powers, and 
that it represented “a violation of the sovereignty 
of Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria.” These 
countries, therefore, maintained “that the Com- 
mission was illegal and inexistent and null and 
void as far as their countries were concerned.” 
While the Special Committee was collecting “false 
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accusations against the northern neighbours of 
Greece,” Mr. Kardelj said, “Greece was becoming 
more and more the domain of United States ex- 
pansion” as a base for war against the Soviet 
Union and the “people’s democracies” in the Bal- 
kan region. The Yugoslav Foreign Minister de- 
nied that there was any real evidence of Yugoslav 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas, with whom he 
fully sympathized, however, and concluded : 


“Everybody knows that the northern neigh- 
bours of Greece and the U.S.S.R. participated 
neither in the persecution of Greek anti-fascist 
fighters nor in the imposition of anti-democratic 
regimes upon the Greek people, nor in the impos- 
ing of electoral comedies and farces, nor in the 
rehabilitation of fascists and quislings—but that 
all this has been done under the aegis of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. However, these 
are the very reasons why the Greek people has 
never been able to express its will in a genuinely 
democratic manner. In such a case, is it not clear 
that the responsibility for the conditions in Greece 
rests heavily upon the shoulders of the Athens 
regime, and upon those foreign powers which 
connive with that regime ?” 


A Chilean View 


Mr. Fernandez, the Representative of Chile, who 
also spoke on September 29, declared that his 
country was not unaware of the positive steps 
which the United Nations had taken to prevent 
a new war and the “destruction of our civiliza- 
tion.” Moreover, he believed that the method of 
pacific settlement should be applied in various in- 
stances and stated that the efforts of the United 
Nations should be continued both in Korea and in 
the Balkan region. 


The End of the General Debate: The Representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Mr. Manuilsky, the Representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., concluded the general debate on 
September 29. He spent a great deal of time de- 
nouncing Mr. Bevin but made no specific remarks 
with respect to the Greek problem. He did make 
a general attack upon the alleged imperialism of 
the United States, its warmongering and military 
activities, which did have a bearing on the prob- 
lem, since the essence of his statement was to be 
repeated constantly throughout the discussion of 
the Greek question. In Mr. Manuilsky’s view, 
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indeed, the entire difficulty lay in the policy of the 
United States: * 


“Ample factual material about the war fever 
prevailing in the United States was quoted by 
the head of the U.S.S.R. delegation which proves 
that the United States is the heart of the new war 
danger, that the United States is the focus when 
war psychosis spreads all over the world. It isa 
war psychosis which is being developed by the 
United States in its own country and a series of 
countries in western Europe, as well as in countries 
which are situated in other continents. However, 
the broad masses of the people are well aware that 
this war psychosis is being imported from abroad, 
that this war psychosis does not meet and is not 
compatible with the national interests of their 
country, and that this military chauvinistic policy 
of the reactionary circles of the United States does 
not bring any good to these peoples. Can the peo- 
ples of European and non-European countries re- 
act calmly to the fact that the United States has 
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at its disposal at the present time 489 military 
bases throughout the four corners of the world, 
bases which permit the United States to keep un- 
der control the whole Mediterranean basin, Central 
Africa, Latin-America, and the countries of the 
Far East and the Pacific Ocean? Can the peoples 
of the world pass in silence and without worry the 
statements of responsible governmental leaders of 
the United States to the effect that the sphere of 
interests of the United States spreads as far as the 
shores of the Atlantic, Gibraltar, Greece, Turkey, 
the Dardanelles, Iraq, the Near and Middle East 
and the Pacific Islands? The peoples of coun- 
tries situated in those parts of the world cannot fail 
to recognize that their independence and their 
dear national sovereignty are threatened. It is 
understood that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations cannot fail to ignore this fact. It 
cannot pass it in silence if, of course, the General 
Assembly was to act in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations.” 


Ill. THE GREEK PROBLEM BEFORE THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
OCTOBER 25—NOVEMBER II, 1948 


Procedural Questions 


Committee I (Political and Security) met on 
September 29, 1948, on the proposal of Chairman 
Spaak and decided by a vote of 42 to 5, with 6 
abstentions, to place the Greek question fourth 
on the agenda of the Committee By changing 
the agenda, however, during the course of its de- 
liberations the Committee began the discussion 
of the Greek problem on October 25 before the 
deliberations on the problem of Palestine.’ 


Participation of Albania and Bulgaria in Discussions 


The first problem to arise in the Greek case 
was the procedural issue on whether the Repre- 
sentatives of Albania and Bulgaria, nonmembers 
of the United Nations, were to participate in the 
discussions of the First Committee. Albania and 
Bulgaria, both of which had renewed their appli- 
cations for membership in the United Nations, had 
refused to recognize or to cooperate with Unscos.° 
Bulgaria, which had applied on September 22, 
1948, contended that she had always given proof 
of her willingness to cooperate with the United 
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Nations. She had previously expressed the hope 
that her attitude toward the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans would not give rise 
to “unjustified suspicion regarding Bulgaria’s pos- 
itive attitude toward the United Nations.”* On 
October 9, the Bulgarian Government declared, 
moreover, that she accepted “without reserve the 
obligations arising from the United Nations 
Charter” and promised “to observe them as in- 
violable from the date” of Bulgaria’s “accession to 
the United Nations.”* Similarly on October 13 
Albania renewed her application, stressed her 
peaceful policy, and stated that she had always 
regarded her participation in the United Nations 
“as a legitimate and indisputable right.” ° 

On October 23, the Bulgarian Government re- 
quested the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions to arrange for a Bulgarian observer to attend 
the meetings of the First Committee and of the 
General Assembly when the report of the Special 
Committee was to be considered, “to consult any 
documentary material . . . and, if necessary, to 
speak.”* The Albanian Government, on October 
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24, asked “to be allowed to participate in the dis- 
cussions” with regard to the Greek question “in 
conformity with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter.® 

The First Committee on October 25 considered 
and decided the question of the participation of 
Albania and Bulgaria. Representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, the 
Ukraine, and Czechoslovakia who spoke on behalf 
of full participation stressed the necessity of ob- 
taining the views of all concerned and of dealing 
“objectively” with the problem. John Foster 
Dulles, the Representative of the United States, 
indicated that he favored the solution which the 
First Committee had adopted in October 1947, 
“which was to invite Bulgaria to make a statement 
without the right to participate in the discussions 
and to ask the Representative of Bulgaria to re- 
main at the disposal of the Committee to reply to 
any questions which might be raised.” ® Mr. Mc- 
Neil, of the United Kingdom, agreed with this 
position as to both Albania and Bulgaria, although 
Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, felt that the right of 
full participation was really “elementary.” Mr. 
McNeil further thought that “Bulgaria and Al- 
bania could explain their point of view and reply 
to questions put to them, but the General Assembly 
would confirm its support of the Balkans Com- 
mittee by not granting full right to participate in 
the discussions to the two States in question.” 7° 
Mr. Bogomolov, of the Soviet Union, declared 
that “nothing could justify discrimination against 
Albania and Bulgaria.” Mr. Watt, of Australia, 
then explained the procedure which had been 
adopted in October 1947 as to the hearing then 
granted to Albania and Bulgaria; and the Soviet 
proposal granting full participation, without the 
right to vote, was rejected by 28 votes to 6, with 
15 abstentions.” 

Mr. Dulles then proposed that the Albanian and 
Bulgarian Representatives should each be invited 
to make a statement on the Greek question and to 
place themselves at the disposal of the First Com- 
mittee in order to reply to any questions put to 
them.”* Although Mr. Katz-Suchy wanted to 
amend this proposal to authorize the Albanian and 
Bulgarian Representatives “to comment on any 
question, any time they deemed necessary to par- 
ticipate in the discussion,” Mr. McNeil pointed out 
that this amendment would “constitute a challenge 
to the previous decision.” ** Mr. Dulles declared 
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that the United States could not accept the Polish 
amendment, in the first place, because its primary 
result would be “to give the representatives of 
Albania and Bulgaria what might be called de jure 
right to be present.” Moreover, he reminded the 
First Committee that Albania and Bulgaria had 
not only refused to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans, but, at 
the last session of the General Assembly, had also 
refused to accept the obligations of the Charter, 
They were to be present, therefore, not because 
they had a right to be, but because, in a spirit of 
fairness, the First Committee wished to invite them 
to reply to questions. Secondly, logic should move 
the Committee to adopt the decision of October 
1947, which events had fully justified* The Po- 
lish amendment was, thereupon, rejected by 30 
votes to 6, with 14 abstentions, and the proposal of 
the United States was adopted by a vote of 39 to 6, 
with 6 abstentions. According to that proposal 
the First Committee decided *— 


“to hear the statements of the Bulgarian and Al- 
banian delegations on the Greek question and re- 
quests them to place themselves at the disposal of 
the Committee in order to reply to any questions 
which may be put to them.” 


The Proposed Hearing for a Representative of “The 
Provisional Democratic Government of Greece” 


The First Committee then considered the ques- 
tion of a hearing for a representative of the so- 
called “Provisional Democratic Government of 
Greece.” On October 10, 1948, Markos Vafiades, 
the “president” of the “Provisional Democratic 
Government of Greece,” sent a letter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which he charged the Greek 
Government with responsibility for the civil war 
and its prolongation and for refusal to accept any 
“conciliatory” proposals which had been made.* 
Markos declared once more that he was prepared 
“to agree to any initiative to achieve that end, 
any initiative capable of facilitating reconciliation 
on the basis of the maintenance and strengthening 
of our country’s independence and on condition 
that no intervention or interference is allowed in 
our domestic affairs.” The letter asked for an op- 
portunity “of making our voice heard in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. That would be a gesture of justice 
towards our people which also shed its blood in 


the struggle to crush fascism and bring about the | 


triumph of democracy.” 
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Dr. Ales Bebler, who sponsored this proposal 
for a hearing, stated that he was taking this action 
fortwo reasons. First, he declared that no organs 
of the United Nations had ever heard the point of 
view of “the Greek democratic movement” and 
charged that the original Security Council Com- 
mission of Investigation had sought to come into 
touch with Markos but “had given proof of so 
much ill will in the accomplishment of its task that 
only the U.S.S.R. and Polish representatives had 
met General Markos.” ** In addition to this asser- 
tion, Dr. Bebler also stated that the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans had not “even 
attempted to disguise its partiality, either in the 
question of contacts with the democratic army or 
the provisional democratic government or in any 
other question.” Finally, in Dr. Bebler’s view, it 
“was a question of listening to the voice of public 
opinion and, in the spirit of the Charter, of neg- 
lecting nothing which might serve the aims of the 
organization.” ** 

Although the Representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia supported this view, it did not find any favor 
with other delegations. Mr. Pipinelis, of Greece, 
made an oblique reference to the Yugoslav-Com- 
inform rift, thought that “the new attitude of 
Yugoslavia” might be very useful, if the problem 
of Yugoslavia should be brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Nevertheless he pointed out that 
the General Assembly alone “could decide to sub- 
stitute a discussion on the internal affairs of Greece 
for a debate of international nature.” More- 
over, Mr. Pipinelis cited the unanimously adopted 
resolution of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans of December 29, 1947, 
against “a recognition, even de facto” of the “gov- 
ernment” which had been proclaimed by the Greek 
guerrillas on December 24, 1947. Since the Greek 
Government had adopted a “very liberal” attitude 
as to the question of national sovereignty, Mr. 
Pipinelis was somewhat amazed at the Yugoslav 
position : 

“Generally speaking, Greece thought that na- 
tional sovereignty, far from being sacrosanct, 
should be diminished more and more, since that 
was the only method of ensuring the peace of the 
world and the independence of small countries. 
There were, however, certain limits to that process. 
Those limits had been laid down in the Charter 
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of the United Nations on the one hand, and on the 
other hand in the unwritten charter of interna- 
tional conduct, according to which a lawful gov- 
ernment set up freely in accordance with accepted 
democratic procedure, should not be confronted 
with disloyal nations, who, in no matter what coun- 
try and in Yugoslavia itself, would be liable to the 
severest penalties.” 

Mr. Pipinelis, therefore, regretted that from the 
very beginning of the discussion, “the Yugoslav 
delegation had taken the initiative in a proposal 
which could not but wound a self-respecting gov- 
ernment.” 

From a strictly legal point of view, Mr. Ugon, of 
Uruguay, stated the essential principles involved 
and pointed out that an invitation to a representa- 
tive of Markos “would constitute an unacceptable 
precedent,” since such a person, under article 32 of 
the Charter, would represent neither a state nor a 
government.” Mr. McNeil, of the United King- 
dom, agreed fully with this reasoning and stated 
that “the so-called provisional government had 
none of the juridical characteristics of a govern- 
ment.” It was a “bare-faced insult to the Com- 
mittee to ask it to hear a representative of a 
so-called president of a so-called provisional 
democratic Greek Government which was not 
recognized by any member of the Committee. 
With regard to the ministry of foreign affairs of 
that so-called government, nobody knew it and 
nobody knew where its offices were.” Nor could 
Mr. McNeil see any reason why the First Com- 
mittee should hear “the puppet,” when it could 
hear the puppet’s “masters.” The legitimate 
Government of Greece was represented on the 
First Committee, and in such circumstances it 
“would be ludicrous to address an invitation to a 
so-called government of Greece.” # 

Both the Representative of the U. S. S. R. and 
of Poland, on the other hand, supported the reso- 
lution for a hearing, while Mr. Debayle, of Nica- 
ragua, opposed, on the ground that to grant such 
a hearing “would be tantamount to an implicit 
recognition” of the authority of Markos and 
“would create too dangerous a precedent.” 

At the discussion on October 25 the Representa- 
tives of Brazil and Paraguay opposed the Yugo- 
slav proposal, and those of Yugoslavia and the 
Ukraine favored it. It was obvious, by this time, 
that purely dilatory tactics were being pursued, 
and closure of the debate was carried by 38 to 7, 
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with 6 abstentions. When the Yugoslav proposal 
was put to the vote, on a roll call and paragraph 
by paragraph, it was defeated by a vote of 50 to 
6, with no abstentions.”* 

Dr. Bebler then contended that the First Com- 
mittee had repudiated the work of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, had 
done an injustice to former allies against the Ger- 
mans, and had committed a “grave mistake” by 
refusing to hear people who wanted “reconcilia- 
tion and peace” in Greece.* Mr. Katz-Suchy, not 
to be outdone, sought to achieve by indirection 
what the First Committee had just formally re- 
jected, by proposing that Miltiades Porphyrog- 
enis, who, in fact, was “Minister of Justice” in the 
“Provisional Democratic Government of Greece,” 
and who was awaiting an “invitation” in Praha, be 
heard in his personal capacity as former Secretary- 
General of the Eam and Vice-Chairman of the 
International Association of Democratic Jurists.” 

The Representative of Belgium, Count de Wiart, 
protested against the false interpretation of the 
Committee’s action which had been given by Dr. 
Bebler. Mr. Castro, of El Salvador, thought fur- 
ther that the new Polish proposal was “useless 
and would lead the Committee to hearing an 
endless number of individuals.” He also pointed 
out that “the Special Committee on the Balkans 
had been appointed to investigate the Greek ques- 
tion and to give hearings to all the parties con- 
cerned” and indicated that the First Committee 
should proceed to its substantive discussion.”* 

In the end, discussion of the Polish proposal was 
concluded on October 27. As Mr. Pipinelis ex- 
plained, the Polish Representative had failed to 
indicate Mr. Porphyrogenis’ position as “Minister 
of Justice” in the guerrilla “government.” When 
discussion continued, Mr. Dulles 7— 


“opposed the Polish draft resolution which he con- 
sidered an attempt to get around the rejection of 
the Yugoslav draft resolution and hear a repre- 
sentative of the so-called Markos Government. 
Furthermore it was not the custom of the General 
Assembly to give hearings to individuals and this 
had been one of the tasks of Unscos. . . . it would 
be incredible if the First Committee should now 
decide to hear such a representative.” 


When the Polish draft resolution was finally 
submitted to the vote, it was rejected by 45 to 6, 
with 2 abstentions.** 
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The Substantive Discussion of the Greek 
Problem in the First Committee 


Dr. Castillo Néjera, UNSCOB Rapporteur 


Despite the dilatory manoeuvers to prevent it, 
the First Committee began its discussion of the 
substantive issues involved in the Greek case on 
October 26 with a statement concerning the work 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans by Dr. Castillo Najera, who had served 
as the Representative of Mexico on that body and 
who was now its Rapporteur and Chairman.” Dr, 
Castillo in presenting a purely factual, objective, 
descriptive statement concerning the work of the 
Special Committee, stressed the refusal of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to recognize or to co- 
operate with it, pointed out the cooperative atti- 
tude of the Greek Government, indicating the 
“scrupulously careful” but often dangerous work 
of the Observation Groups, and outlined the char- 
acter of the reports which were before the First 
Committee. The First Committee adjourned 
shortly after deciding that the Rapporteur should 
remain in the Committee and be available for sup- 
plying information which it might desire.” 


The Opening Statement of the Greek Delegation 


The real debate began on October 26 with an 
opening statement by Panayotis Pipinelis, the 
Representative of Greece, who expressed his appre- 
ciation of the achievement of the Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans.* Although Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had refused all cooperation 
with the Special Committee, Mr. Pipinelis felt 
that it had “cleared the way for a definite solution 
of the problem.” Mr. Pipinelis referred briefly 
to the conclusions which the Special Committee 
had reached and stressed that it was “an estab- 
lished fact” that these three countries had refused 
to conform to the recommendations of the General 
Assembly. The present problem was, therefore, 
one of “appropriate action on that refusal.” 


The Position of the United States 


John Foster Dulles, who spoke for the United 
States,*? emphasized that the threat to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece 
was but one of the aspects of a much wider prob- 
lem—namely, the spread of Communism over the 
world through incitement to violence from the 
outside. He pointed out the striking uniformity 
in the pattern of Communist aggression, and the 
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constant fear with which Members of the United 
Nations were faced: 


“In Greece, Communists are attempting to over- 
throw the Government by violence and in this ef- 
fort they are receiving aid from other countries 
that are already Communist controlled. This 
violent effort to establish in Greece a Communist 
government is but part of a general effort to extend 
the power of Soviet Communism throughout the 
world. The Security Council has been consider- 
ing another phase of this problem as it dealt with 
the coercive measures being taken by the Soviet 
Union to extend its power over all Berlin. This 
Assembly will deal with another phase when we 
take up the agenda item of Korea. Wherever one 
looks, whether it be to Europe, Africa, Asia, or the 
Americas, there is apparent the same pattern of 
effort—namely the incitement, from without, of 
coercion, fear, and violence within to achieve in- 
ternational political objectives. The manifesta- 
tions of this effort differ only as they are adjusted 
to meet local situations.” 


In Mr. Dulles’ view there was “a basic contra- 
diction between the Charter theory of peaceful 
change, by evolution, and the Communist doctrine 
of violent change, by revolution.” As long as So- 
viet Communism preached and practiced “revolu- 
tion as a means to destroy the social order else- 
where and to achieve world-wide political ambi- 
tions,’ many were bound to wonder whether the 
Communist governments had signed the Charter 
“with integrity of purpose.” Although the Gen- 
eral Assembly was limited to “recommendations” 
as distinct from the Security Council, Mr. Dulles 
felt that it had great possibilities if they were used 
fully, for it could “expose the facts and by so do- 
ing” could “build up a moral judgment so wide- 
spread and so weighty that no nation will ignore 
it.” Greece was a case in point, in view of the 
General Assembly’s action in October 1947. Al- 
though the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans may not have succeeded in its “con- 
ciliatory role,” because of the refusal of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cooperate with it, “the 
unanimous factual conclusions of that Committee” 
were however “now before this Assembly and these 
facts ought to be studied and proclaimed so that 
all will know.” 

The American Representative cited the unani- 
mous conclusions of the Special Committee, based 
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on eighty-six reports of its Observation Groups, 
which, in turn, were founded upon both direct 
observations and the testimony of more than 700 
witnesses, that the Greek guerrillas had received 
assistance on a very large scale from Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia. Since Greek guerrillas 
had “frequently moved at will across the frontiers 
for tactical reasons,” Mr. Dulles charged that “in 
essence an international border becomes a weapon 
of aggression against those who respect it.” He 
also cited a few instances of assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas, based on direct observation, as indica- 
tions or illustrations: * 


“On March 1, 1948, there was heavy machine 
gun fire from Yugoslavia into Greece, for about 
five hours during daylight. Another machine gun 
in Yugoslav territory fired into Greek territory 
for a period of seven hours, while three men in 
Yugoslav uniforms chatted with the crew of the 
machine gun. 

“On July 11th there was artillery fire, on July 
12th mortar fire and on July 18th machine gun 
fire from Albania against the Greek national 
army. 

“On August 7, 1948, mortar fire was heard from 
within Bulgarian territory and on the same day 
two of the United Nations observers were actually 
wounded by artillery fire from Bulgarian terri- 
tory. A plane bearing Bulgarian markings ap- 
parently machine-gunned Greek troops on August 
17th.” 

These were but a few examples drawn from many 
incidents which were quite apart from incidents 
reported by witnesses, and Mr. Dulles pointed out: 


“The unanimous factual conclusions of the Spe- 
cial Committee is that what has happened ‘con- 
stitutes a threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece and to peace in the 
Balkans.’ It has happened despite the fact that 
the last session of the General Assembly by vote 
of 40 to 6 had called upon Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia ‘to do nothing which could furnish 
aid and assistance’ to Greek guerrillas.” 


Despite the refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to cooperate with the Special Com- 
mittee and the consequent inability of the Com- 
mittee fully to implement its conciliatory role, Mr. 
Dulles thought that any conclusion that it had 
failed would be “totally unjustified.” Nor had the 
General Assembly failed in the case of Greece, 
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since the presence of the Special Committee in 
Greece had probably limited the assistance which 
had been given to the Greek guerrillas and re- 
strained Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia and 
had been one of the factors in preserving the polit- 
ical independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece. Mr. Dulles concluded: 


“Greece not only survives but, thanks to its own 
efforts and those of the United Nations and of 
other friendly states, Greece is steadily making 
progress in the rehabilitation of the country and 
in making good the terrific losses which Greece 
suffered when she resisted Nazi aggression and 
became its victim. Her army has made great sac- 
rifices in bringing security to the Greek people 
and resisting the terroristic tactics of the guerrilla 
forces. Greek railroads are being rebuilt, the 
roads and bridges are being reconstructed, crops 
are increasingly being cultivated, political condi- 
tions are stabilizing, and there are being created 
‘those conditions of stability and well-being which’ 
the Charter recognizes (article 55) ‘are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations among Nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples.’ 

“IT submit that the action of the United Nations 
in regard to Greece constitutes not a failure, but 
a success. The Members of the United Nations 
who have cooperated in this effort can properly be 
proud. It is; in my Government’s opinion, 
abundantly clear that this effort to save Greece, 
which already has good results, should be carried 
on to the complete success that is now in sight. 
Therefore, my Government, in conjunction with 
the Governments of China, France, and the United 
Kingdom, is submitting and supporting a resolu- 
tion which, in essence, continues the present Com- 
mission with the dual function of observation and 
good offices; which calls upon Greece’s northern 
neighbors to cease and desist from aiding the effort 
violently to overthrow the Greek Government and 
which assures a continuing exposure which will 
make it certain that, if there is continued viola- 
tion of the Charter, world opinion will grow 
steadily more condemnatory, more resolute and 
more potent to restrain aggression. 

“T hope, however, that events will not take that 
course, but that this general debate may demon- 
strate the possibility of a peaceful solution con- 
sistent with the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece.” 
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The Draft Resolution Submitted by China, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America 


The joint Four Power draft resolution presented 
by China, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States was then circulated to the First Com- 
mittee.** This draft resolution noted the reports 
of the Special Committee on the Balkans, the con- 
clusions which had been reached concerning the 
assistance given to the Greek guerrillas by Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the conclusions of the 
Special Committee that a continuation of this situ- 
ation constituted “a threat to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece and to 
peace in the Balkans” and “that the conduct of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia has been incon- 
sistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” It also took note 
of the recommendations of the Special Committee 
and considered that the continued assistance to 
the Greek guerrillas endangered peace and was 
inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. The draft resolution also called upon 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia “to cease forth- 
with” rendering assistance “in any form” to the 
guerrillas, “including the use of their territories 
as a base for the preparation or launching of armed 
action,” and called upon them to cooperate with 
Greece in the settlement of their disputes by peace- 
ful means, in accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of October 21, 1947,°° and to co- 
operate with the Special Committee, as Greece was 
doing. All Members of the United Nations and all 
other states were asked “to refrain from any action 
designed to assist directly or through any other 
Government any armed group fighting against the 
Greek Government.” The draft resolution ap- 
proved the “activities of the Special Committee to 
date,” and continued it “in being with the func- 
tions conferred upon it” by the resolution of Octo- 
ber 21, 1947, and instructed it: 


“(a) To continue to observe and report on the 
response of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to 
the General Assembly injunction not to furnish 
aid to the Greek guerrillas in accordance with the 
General Assembly Resolution 109 (II) and the 
present Resolution ; 

“(b) To continue to utilize observation groups 
with personnel and equipment adequate for the 
fulfilment of its task; 
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“(c) To continue to be available to assist the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia in the implementation of Resolution 
109 (II) and of the present Resolution.” 


The draft resolution also authorized the Special 
Committee, in its discretion, to consult with the In- 
terim Committee, granted the latter’s continuation, 
concerning the performance of the Special Com- 
mittee’s functions in the light of developments, 
and requested the Secretary-General to provide 
adequate staff and facilities for the performance 
of its work. 

Support of the Four Power Resolution by the United 
Kingdom 

Support for the joint Four Power draft resolu- 
tion was immediately forthcoming from the Rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, France, 
China, and El Salvador. Mr. McNeil, who spoke 
for the United Kingdom,** noted the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of October 21, 1947, and stated 
that “from the beginning certain states had been 
determined to prevent the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans from fulfilling its mis- 
sion and had wanted to prevent the rest of the 
world from knowing what was happening on 
Greece’s northern frontiers.” Mr. McNeil also 
called attention to the hostile attitude which the 
leaders of the Greek guerrillas had taken toward 
members of the Special Committee in threatening 
to arrest and to treat as prisoners of war any mem- 
bers of Unscos who fell into their hands. Fur- 
ther, Mr. McNeil indicated that the insulting lan- 
guage which the Governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had used with respect to the 
Special Committee in official communications to 
the Secretary-General “was completely inexcus- 
able,” citing especially a reply of the Albanian 
Government.** The British Representative re- 
minded the First Committee that both Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. had refused to sit on the Special 
Committee, and that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia had rejected cooperation with it on the 
ground of its alleged “illegality,” despite the fact 
that it had been established by a vote of 40 to 6 in 
October 1947. Mr. McNeil declared: 


“The reports of the Committee gave a very clear 
reply to those criticisms by showing the constant 
efforts and the patience of the Committee in at- 
tempting to obtain the co-operation of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The only criticism of 
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the Committee which could be made in that con- 
nexion was that it had weakened the prestige of the 
United Nations by too many diplomatic niceties.” 


Citing the Supplementary and Third Interim 
Reports of the Special Committee,* Mr. McNeil 
agreed with Mr. Dulles that the Committee had not 
failed, for, he thought, the situation would have 
been much worse if the Special Committee had not 
been established. He added that “the United Na- 
tions could not fail to act in a situation which was 
becoming increasingly serious and which threat- 
ened one of its Members.” For this reason the 
General Assembly should continue the Special 
Committee in being and should warn Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia “and make sure that 
they took its findings to heart.” Mr. McNeil, who 
“unreservedly supported” the conclusions of the 
Special Committee also indicated that if the north- 
ern neighbors of Greece “decided to comply with 
the principles laid down in the Charter, the United 
Nations should send to the scene a body compe- 
tent to help the States concerned to settle their 
differences peacefully.” 

The British Representative admitted that the 
United Kingdom had “strategic interests” in 
Greece, and he stated that the British Government 
wished to have a “friendly government” in Greece, 
as in all countries, but he declared that Great Brit- 
ain had “never placed its own interests above the 
legitimate interests of the Greek people.” It had 
assisted that country, however, “to hold free demo- 
cratic elections under international control.” Mr. 
McNeil wished that Greece be given an opportunity 
to continue the work of reconstruction which had 
been undertaken in the postwar years. In sup- 
porting the joint Four Power draft resolution, Mr. 
McNeil, however, recognized “that other countries 
could do more with greater speed, appealed to them 
to consider their position once again before the 
close of the discussion.” 


The Representative of France 


The Representative of France, M. Couve de Mur- 
ville, also supported the draft resolution.” M. de 
Murville stressed the evidence in the case, referred 
to the conciliatory role of the Special Committee, 
and noted particularly the demurrer of the Bul- 
garian Government to recent proposals, on the 
initiative of the Greek Government, of a concilia- 
tory nature which had come from the Special Com- 
mittee. In conclusion, he remarked : 
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“The French delegation supported the draft res- 
olution of China, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France for increasing, if possible, the 
Special Committee’s observation activities; its 
work of conciliation should, also, be confirmed. 

“If foreign intervention in Greece could not be 
stopped, the fact of bringing it to the notice of 
world opinion would, at least, prevent certain 
measures which might constitute a threat to peace. 

“Tt ill beseemed Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania to challenge the justification for each action, 
as it was for them to show the world their good 
faith by opening their frontiers. They were not 
competent—nor were the United Nations compe- 
tent—to deal with the domestic situation in Greece, 
whatever their individual views on that matter. 

“The French delegation hoped that a large ma- 
jority would approve the draft resolution which 
it seconded.” 

Support From China 


Mr. Peng Hsueh-Pei, the Representative of 
China, supported the draft resolution and pointed 
out that the Chinese Delegation had participated 
both in the work of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion in 1947 and of the Special Committee on the 
Balkans.** He thought the conclusions of the Spe- 
cial Committee both impartial and justified and re- 
marked that in view of the threat to Greece, “the 
General Assembly should redouble its efforts.” 
China “would leave no stone unturned to ensure 
that the United Nations redoubled its efforts to 
impose respect for the Charter.” 


El Salvador 


Mr. Castro, of El Salvador, recalled the tragic 
situation of Greece, which was threatened “by in- 
tervention in its domestic affairs by three neigh- 
bouring countries.” “ One of these, he noted, was 
a Member of the United Nations and was, there- 
fore, pledged to respect the principles of the right 
of people to self-determination under article I of 
the Charter and the domestic jurisdiction of states 
under article 2 (7). In his view, the Greek case 
represented a challenge to the United Nations 
which involved two outstanding aspects, one of 
which was the violation of the rights of Greece 
and the other the right of Greece to receive assist- 
ance in its work of reconstruction. Mr. Castro 
thought the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece, which had been gravely threat- 
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ened, should be defended, and he fully supported 
the joint Four Power draft resolution, subject to 
any amendments which might be made to it. 


Yugoslavia’s Opposition 


This chorus of approval was interrupted by the 
discordant note which was sounded by Dr. Bebler, 
the Representative of Yugoslavia, for three hours 
during the morning and afternoon of October 27, 
Instead of discussing the issue which was before 
the First Committee, the Yugoslav Representative 
devoted almost all of his time to an attack on the 
“monarcho-fascist” Government of Greece and the 
Anglo-American assistance to Greece; he charged 
the Greek Government with pursuing a policy of 
unmitigated terror against the “democratic citi- 
zens” of Greece and a policy of aggressive expan- 
sion against Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
He asserted that the situation within Greece and 
relations between Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors had become much worse since October 1947. 
The new factor which had entered into the picture, 
in his view, was the establishment of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece which had taken com- 
plete control of Greece and dominated the military, 
political, and economic life of that country. Since, 
he said, “in fact, there is no independence at all 

. it cannot be threatened by any of the northern 
neighbours.” 

Dr. Bebler also accused the Greek Government 
of conducting a “warmongering” campaign against 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, not to mention 
the Soviet Union. Greece was able to carry on 
such a campaign only because American guns and 
bayonets supported the Government. Moreover, 
because the United States and the “Athens Gov- 
ernment” did not want to “see correct, normal and 
good-neighbourly relations established between 
Greece and the northern neighbors”, the “Anti- 
Balkan Commission” had been sent to Greece. To 
Dr. Bebler’s way of thinking, it was “quite normal 
that such a policy transformed Greece into a hot- 
bed of permanent international complications and 
dangerous war conflicts which seriously endanger 
world peace and international security.” But 
more than all this, Dr. Bebler then charged that 
the Greek Government, with Anglo-American sup- 
port, was pursuing a policy of terrorism, a theme 
he pursued during the session of October 27, alleg- 
ing that 67,000 persons had been deported to the 
Aegean Islands, while more than 2,900 “former 
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members of the resistance movement had been con- 
demned to death.” Although he admitted that 
Yugoslavia had given humanitarian assistance to 
Greek refugees and had taken care of thousands of 
Greek children, he denied that his country had 
taken any part in the civil war in Greece. 

In contrast to the Greek Government and its 
policy, in Dr. Bebler’s studied view, was the Greek 
“Provisional Democratic Government” and _ its 
policy of reconciliation within Greece and of 
peace between Greece and its neighbors. Once 
more, Dr. Bebler, in conclusion, urged that “the 
true voice” of Greece be heard and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should “find a solution to the Greek 
question different from that of the previous year, 
a just and equitable decision in harmony with the 
great principles of the Charter.” 


Further Support for the Four Power Proposal 


Following the Bebler address a number of speak- 
ers expressed their approval of the Four Power 
proposal. Mr. Balaguer, of the Dominican Re- 
public, for example, thought the problem had two 
primary aspects: first, the threat to peace and, 
second, the obligation to see that the principles of 
the Charter were respected.** In his view, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had violated ar- 
ticle 2 (7) of the Charter, as to domestic jurisdic- 
tion, and he did not see how any nation could be 
indifferent tothat. In the light of the principle of 
nonintervention as embodied in the inter-Ameri- 
can regional system, he thought the attitude of 
Greece’s northern neighbors had caused “even 
greater indignation in America than in other parts 
of the world.” 

Mr. Cooper, of Liberia, took a somewhat similar 
view, although he felt the First Committee “to be 
powerless to redress the wrongs from which Greece 
had suffered through foreign intervention.” Mr. 
Cooper continued by remarking that because of the 
fear prevailing in the world, “small States did not 
vote on the question of principle, but in the way 
that they thought would best serve and secure their 
political and economic interests. While the world 
remained divided into two blocs, there could be no 
peace among the nations.” ** Mr. Debayle of Nica- 
ragua also supported the Four Power proposal and 
pointed to the conclusions of the Special Commit- 
tee and contrasted the friendly assistance which 
had been given to Greece in the interest of its eco- 
nomic reconstruction with the intervention of Al- 
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bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. He felt that the 
prestige of the United Nations was at stake “and 
the Assembly should adopt vigorous measures to 
ensure that the Balkans did not become a new 
centre of war.” © 

The Egyptian Representative, Adly Bey 
Andraos, recalled the ancient ties of Egypt with 
Greece and declared that Egypt could not remain 
indifferent to “the present trials of Greece.” “ 
Moreover, he noted, “the Greek problem, which was 
the result of foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of a country, might have to be faced by any 
medium-sized or small State,” although behind the 
“apparent principles,” was “the hidden struggle 
of the Great Powers for spheres of influence.” In 
supporting the Four Power proposal, Adly Bey 
drew attention of the sponsors “to the fact that 
while they spoke of the danger of Communist in- 
filtration in the Balkans they appeared to forget 
that about two hundred miles from Egypt they 
were creating a dangerous hotbed of infection.” 

Mr. Pipinelis, of Greece, in a brief reply to the 
remarks of Dr. Bebler, declared that his statement 
displayed a “cynicism equal to that of the man, 
who having set his neighbour’s house on fire, ac- 
cused him of carelessness.” He was not surprised 
though at Dr. Bebler’s strictures concerning the 
Special Committee on the Balkans, “which had 
been able to establish the truth and proclaim it.” * 

Mr. Andrews, of the Union of South Africa, 
who closed the debate, expressed the interest of 
South Africa in Greece and condemned the activi- 
ties of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in behalf 
of the Greek guerrillas. On the other hand, Mr. 
Andrews praised the friendly cooperation of the 
United Kingdom and the United States with 
Greece. Although there could be no question of 
intervention by the United Kingdom or the United 
States, the intervention by the northern neighbors 
of Greece, on the contrary, was “a violation of the 
principles of the Charter,” which the Union of 
South Africa strongly condemned. Mr. Andrews 
called particular attention to the removal of Greek 
children into the territories of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia and declared that any proposal 
for their return to Greece would receive the sympa- 
thetic support of his Delegation.“ 


The Bulgarian Case 


Professor Vladiguerov, the Bulgarian Minister 
to France, presented a statement to the First Com- 
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mittee on October 28.*° He expressed surprise at 
the Committee’s action in refusing full participa- 
tion to Bulgaria and asserted that such action was 
a denial of the basic rights of his Government. 
Professor Vladiguerov did not deny the open sym- 
pathy of the Bulgarian Government and people 
fort the Greek guerrilla movement or their moral 
support and “charitable work” in behalf of Greek 
“refugees.” He did deny, however, that there was 
“any serious evidence” that Bulgaria had permit- 
ted or aided Greek guerrillas to return to Greece 
from Bulgarian territory, after medical treatment 
or hospitalization, alleging that the witnesses who 
had so testified were all war criminals, traitors, 
and collaborators. Mr. Vladiguerov indicated that 
guerrillas who had entered Bulgaria had been dis- 
armed and prevented from taking political or 
military action—in this respect, he said, Bulgaria 
“had never acted otherwise.” Likewise, he con- 
tended that no proof had been adduced that Bul- 
garia had supplied arms to the Greek guerrillas, as 
charged in the reports of the Special Committee 
on the Balkans. Mr. Vladiguerov, on the other 
hand, admitted that 2,412 Greek children had ar- 
rived in Bulgaria, under the supervision of Greek 
teachers, 550 of which were less than six years old 
and 1,862, between the ages of six and fourteen. 

The Bulgarian Representative declared that his 
Government had done everything to promote the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Greece, 
in view of the recommendation of the General 
Assembly of October 21, 1947. The Greek Gov- 
ernment, he charged, had been dilatory, had caused 
numerous frontier provocations, and had tried to 
lead the Bulgarian Government implicitly to ad- 
mit “the false charges of military aid to the parti- 
sans.” °° The Bulgarian Government, he said, had 
always been ready to cooperate in the adjustment 
of frontier incidents and in 1946 had sought to 
renew the Greek-Bulgarian frontier convention of 
1931. Mr. Vladiguerov reiterated that Bulgaria 
was not opposed to the conclusion of an agreement 
for the settlement of frontier incidents, although it 
felt that the 1931 convention was not adapted to 
present conditions. 

Mr. Vladiguerov declared that the accusations 
of the Special Committee against Bulgaria did 
not differ from those of the Commission of In- 
vestigation in 1947, and he repeated that there was 
no fact “of any importance” proving that Bulgaria 
had failed in its international obligations. On the 
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contrary, Greece was guilty, and the Bulgarian 
Government had sent to the Secretariat of the 
United Nations no less than “152 complaints and 
communications on this subject”—not one of 
which, of course, it had sent to the Special Com- 
mittee. It was preposterous in Mr. Vladiguerov’s 
view to make such an accusation against Bulgaria, 
in view of its small army and lack of any navy or 
real air force, while Greece was well armed and 
even assisted by the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The root of the entire trouble lay 
in the “anti-democratic” character of the Greek 
Government. 

According to Mr. Vladiguerov, the Bulgarian 
Government had given numerous proofs of its 
sincere desire to enter into friendly relations with 
the Greek people, and it had cooperated through- 
out with the Security’s Council Commission of In- 
vestigation.*? On the other hand, the Greek Gov- 
ernment had responded only with provocations, 
such as were involved in the incident of April 4, 
1948, on the island of Gornia Ostrov in the Maritsa 
River and by incidents in August in the Belashitsa 
region.** These incidents “clearly” proved the at- 
titude of the Greek Government and also that of 
the Special Committee on the Balkans. 

In conclusion, Professor Vladiguerov expressed 
his views toward the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans in particular and toward 
international cooperation in general.* He re- 
peated all the charges concerning the alleged “il- 
legality” of the establishment of the Special Com- 
mittee, the violation of the sovereignty of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, and the “bias” and 
“prejudice” of the Special Committee. Neverthe- 
less, the Bulgarian Government did not want any- 
one to conclude that it did not “wish to co-operate 
with the United Nations or to conform to its deci- 
sions,” since it had given “numerous proofs of its 
international good will” and of its willingness to 
cooperate, including its participation in the Com- 
mission of Investigation in 1947. Mr. Vladiguerov 
also cited as an example of the cooperative attitude 
of the Bulgarian Government its “permission” of 
an “investigation” on Bulgarian soil in connection 
with the Maritsa Island incident in April 1948." 
Professor Vladiguerov was completely in error 
when he stated that the Bulgarian Government in 
1947 had sent a representative to Salonika to get 
into touch with the Special Committee.** The 
Bulgarian Minister both praised and misrepre- 
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sented the attitude of the Australian Delegation on 
the Special Committee and expressed his doubts 
that a “just and equitable decision” would be taken 
in the General Assembly. Once more he declared 
that Bulgaria had “not violated the terms of the 
Charter in any way and neither has she in any re- 
spect infringed upon the conditions of peace in the 
Balkans.” He hoped that peace would be restored 
to Greece since the solution to the problem lay 
entirely within that country. Finally, Mr. Vladi- 
guerov declared : 


“ ... The Bulgarian Government hopes de- 


spite its views on the work of the Special Commit- 
tee, that the United Nations will find a solution 
which will be in conformity with the true char- 
acteristics of the Greek problem so that this prob- 
lem may cease to be a continual source of disturb- 
ance and danger to peace. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment also hopes that its legitimate right of 
taking its place among the members of the United 
Nations will finally be recognized and thus the 
Bulgarian people will have the opportunity of ef- 
fectively associating themselves with the efforts 
of all other peaceful and democratic peoples to- 
wards the triumph of the conditions of peace and 
international cooperation. Bulgaria believes in 
the work of the United Nations Organization and 
sincerely wishes to co-operate in the fulfilment of 
its high principles and purposes. I am in a posi- 
tion to declare in the name of my Government 
that the People’s Republic of Bulgaria is a peace- 
loving and sovereign state which accepts all the 
obligations in the Charter of the United Nations 
and is ready and willing to fulfil them.” 


The Soviet Proposal in the Greek Case 


Following the address of Professor Vladiguerov, 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the Representative of the U.S.S.R., 
spoke for three hours. Once more he repeated 
the Soviet thesis as to the “illegality” of the Spe- 
cial Committee, the violation of “sovereignty” 
which its establishment and work involved, and 
again charged that the Special Committee had ex- 
ceeded its competence, citing the Australian posi- 
tion on the Committee in this respect.® 

The Soviet Representative then denied that the 
Special Committee had gathered any real evidence 
as to the alleged assistance to the Greek guerrillas 
on the part of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
and asserted that there was no evidence whatso- 
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ever from direct observation or from any reliable 
witnesses. He spent considerable time severely 
castigating Mr. Dulles and Mr. McNeil and chal- 
lenged Mr. Dulles to produce any evidence, if he 
had such, to support the charges which he had 
made in his speech.® 

It may be noted in passing that Mr. Dulles 
promptly and dramatically responded to this chal- 
lenge by circulating a document during the after- 
noon session of October 28, while Mr. Vyshinsky 
was finishing his speech, which contained the few 
pertinent sentences from his address together with 
the precise evidence from the Unscon documenta- 
tion. Mr. Vyshinsky did not refer to the matter 
again.” The case was all very simple to Mr. Vy- 
shinsky : ® 


“Thus, if you only look at the facts, this testi- 
mony crumbles to dust and cinders, the testimony 
which is introduced here and comprised in the five 
tomes of the reports of the Balkan Committee and 
the eighty-six reports of the observation groups, 
materials which I call nonsense, garbage—garbage 
which ought to be thrown away as fast as possible 
so that it cannot confuse our consciences and so 
that its distortions, substitutions, wrong interpre- 
tations of facts and attempts to substitute for facts 
presumptions, to substitute the fictitious for the 
real, the abstract for the concrete, non-objectivity 
for objectivity, bias for open-mindedness, non- 
sense for principles. And all this as evidence for 
the basis of an affair, particularly an affair where 
the honour and reputation, perhaps even the des- 
tiny, of nations is at stake.” 


Mr. Vyshinsky could hardly believe that the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
China would actually present a resolution based on 
the reports of the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. Had it, in fact, “been calculated that no 
one would analyse this pile of garbage submitted 
to us in the form of the reports of the Committee, 
observation groups and subsidiary groups of the 
Balkans Committee itself?” 

Mr. Vyshinsky gave some variations of his theme 
during the session of October 28, when he also 
spoke at length. First, he took up the problem 
of diplomatic relations with Greece and pointed 
to the Greek claim to Northern Epirus, which had 
been presented to the Paris Peace Conference in 
1946, and to the Greek claim for frontier rectifica- 
tions on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. Indicat- 
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ing that these claims had been rejected at the Peace 
Conference,® he declared : 


“Tt suffices to look at those who are wrecking the 
General Assembly and those who have to bear the 
responsibility for so doing. These principles are 
being wrecked by other countries than Albania. 
They are being wrecked by those who do not cease 
in their demands against the northern neighbours 
of Greece, intrigues which are a real threat to the 
territorial integrity and independence of those 
states, particularly Albania and Bulgaria. Those 
lands are being claimed and desired and coveted 
by the Government of Tsaldaris.” 


Therefore, the responsibility for failure to renew 
diplomatic relations with Albania and Bulgaria 
lay “squarely upon the Greek Government which 
does not conceal its territorial covetousness,” and 
upon those who supported that government. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then referred to the lengthy 
memorandum submitted to Members of the United 
Nations by the so-called “Provisional Democratic 
Government of Greece” and attacked Mr. Dulles 
bitterly for linking “international Communism” 
with the attempt to overthrow the Greek Govern- 
ment by force. Mr. Dulles, he said, was merely 
attempting to gain credence “for a baseless fable 
in order to conceal American capitalism’s attempts 
at domination.” In replying to the “foreign fairy 
tales,” which had “been exposed repeatedly,” Mr. 
Vyshinsky expounded the Communist views as to 
“social evolution” and, in fact, substantially veri- 
fied the charges which Mr. Dulles had made. 
Citing “that remarkable book” of Joseph Stalin 
on Dialectical and Historical Materialism, Mr. 
Vyshinsky quoted : * 


“Having developed on the basis of new tasks re- 
sulting from the development of the material life 
of society, the new social ideas and theories ad- 
vance, become popular among the vast masses, 
mobilize them, organize them against the dying 
forces of society which are hindering the develop- 
ment of material life of society. .. . 

“New social ideas develop on the basis of a con- 
flict between the new productive forces and the 
old relations of production, on the basis of the 
new economic wants of society, these ideas organ- 
ize and mobilize the masses, the masses unite into 
a new political army, create a new revolutionary 
power and make use of this power to abolish by 
force the old forms in the field of relations of pro- 
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duction and establish new forms. This is the law 
of social evolution.” 


This was, indeed, “the irrevocable law of social 
evolution, and the events in Greece and in other 
countries are the facts of such a political and social 
evolution. ... No great shifts in social relation- 
ship can take place without great popular move- 
ments which put an end to old unpopular orders.” 
Only people who were ignorant or naive or else 
were “merely hypocritical advocates and lawyers 
on behalf of the old order” could “talk about for- 
eign leaders who from abroad incite people in their 
struggle for liberation and independence.” This 
explanation from “the wonderful words of Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin,” for Mr. Vyshinsky, outlined— 


“the social complexes which often in the history 
of mankind are resolved by the struggles of peo- 
ples and masses, struggles which always end in the 
victory of the people. That is why a funny im- 
pression is given by the reasoning of people like 
Mr. Dulles and his ilk, who, if he will pardon a 
little advice, could use his time much more usefully 
with the affairs of Sullivan and Cromwell or those 
of the Schroeder Bank than upon historical and 
sociological disputations.” 


Following this considerable digression from the 
primary theme, Mr. Vyshinsky returned to the 
Greek question and charged that the situation 
there was the result of American intervention and 
of the struggle between the “new” and the “old rot- 
ting” forces which were “trying to prop up a ru- 
ined order, which are opposed to progress and 
which do not want to get out of the way. They 
must get out of the way. History proves that these 
old things have to get out of the way because they 
are old and cannot persist.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky then attacked the policy of the 
United Kingdom and the United States with re- 
spect to Greece, pointing, among other things, to 
Mr. MecNeil’s statement that the United Kingdom 
had “strategic interests” in Greece. Like Dr. 
Bebler, Mr. Vyshinsky asserted that Greece had 
lost its independence to the United States, and had 
indeed, been “transformed into a colony of the 
United States” and “must have a new rebirth of 
freedom as an independent State.” 

In conclusion, the Soviet Representative stated 
that the U.S.S.R. could not accept the draft resolu- 
tion which had been submitted by China, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
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acceptance of that resolution would be “a shame 
and a blot” upon the record of the General Assem- 
bly. Instead, the Soviet Delegation would pre- 
sent a resolution which would seek renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations between Greece and its northern 
neighbors, establishment of frontier conventions, 
settlement of the refugee problem, granting of 
minority rights in Greece, and the liquidation of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. 

The Soviet Delegation’s draft resolution, dis- 
tributed on October 29, was to have an interesting 
evolution in the First Committee when that body 
came to its decisions concerning the proposals be- 
fore it. It placed the responsibility for the events 
within Greece on the shoulders of “the anti-demo- 
cratic forces supported by the present Greek Gov- 
ernment”; it stated that the situation which had 
developed was the result of “increased foreign in- 
terference” in Greece; and it declared that the ac- 
tivities of the Special Committee had “led to a 
further aggravation of the situation on the north- 
ern frontiers of Greece and to the complication of 
her relations with neighbouring countries.” The 
Soviet draft resolution then made the following 
recommendations: 


1. That Greece, on the one hand, and Albania 
and Bulgaria, on the other, establish diplomatic 
relations; 

2. That Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania renew the previously operative conventions 
for the settlement of frontier questions or conclude 
new ones, and also settle the problem of refugees 
in the spirit of mutual understanding and the es- 
tablishment of good neighbourly relations; 

3. That Greece take the necessary measures to 
remove any discrimination against “citizens of 
Macedonian or Albanian nationality” living in 
Greece, “in order to give them the opportunity of 
using their native language and developing their 
national culture”; 

4. That Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia inform the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at the end of six months, for communica- 
tion to the Members of the United Nations, of the 
fulfilment of these recommendations; 

5. That all foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel be withdrawn from Greece; 

6. That the activities of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans be terminated. 
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The Brazilian Position in the Greek Case 


Mr. Muniz, the representative of Brazil, who 
followed Mr. Vyshinsky with a brief comment, 
spoke for a Government which had participated 
both in the work of the Security Council Commis- 
sion of Investigation and in that of the Special 
Committee. Mr. Muniz felt that all nations had 
a right to exist and stated that it was because of 
this conviction that Members of the United Na- 
tions had come to the assistance of Greece. Dr. 
Bebler’s remarks, he thought, were “but a reflection 
of the political war being waged by international 
communism in the different countries to gain 
world domination and bring about a fundamental 
change in the conception of life and civilization.” 
While the United Nations organs in Greece had 
done honor to the United Nations, the refusal of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cooperate 
with the Special Committee had defeated the at- 
tempt to bring about a settlement of the problem, 
although the work of the Special Committee had 
imposed a “certain restraint” on frontier violations. 
To give up the task would be tantamount “to yield- 
ing to the desires of the very states” which had 
“consistently disregarded the recommendations” of 
the General Assembly. 


The Greek Reply to Dr. Bebler and Mr. Vyshinsky 


Mr. Pipinelis replied more directly to the 
charges which had been made by Dr. Bebler and 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who, he said, had wished to sub- 
stitute their own assertions for the findings of the 
Special Committee on the Balkans.** He wondered 
what clearer proof there could be of guilt than 
Yugoslavia’s contempt of the Charter in refusing 
to abide by the conclusions which had been reached 
by an international inquiry. Mr. Pipinelis also 
pointed to the established practice, especially un- 
der the League of Nations, of the use of inter- 
national commissions. He could not accept Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s strictures against the Special Com- 
mittee that had performed its tasks objectively and 
impartially. 

Mr. Pipinelis charged that the Greek Commu- 
nists had made an agreement with Bulgarian Com- 
munists toward the end of World War II and that 
on September 1, 1944, had signed an agreement 
with the German High Command in Greece not 
to hamper the retreat of German forces. He then 
went on to deal with the beginning of the troubles 
which had persisted in Greece with the connivance 
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and assistance of the three northern neighbors. 
Again noting the findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, Mr. Pipinelis thought that to dispose of the 
last traces of the validity of the theory that the 
Greek problem had an essentially internal origin 
it was sufficient to inquire: 


“Why did the countries bordering on Greece not 
announce that they had taken the necessary meas- 
ures to ensure that bands of terrorists would not 
cross their frontiers with impunity, and that they 
were prepared to permit international observers 
to satisfy themselves that those measures were ef- 
fectively implemented? If that was done, it would 
remain to be seen whether the Greek problem 
would exist much longer.” 


When he commented on the alleged interven- 
tion of the United Kingdom and the United States 
in Greece, Mr. Pipinelis pointed out that British 
troops had come to Greece on the specific request of 
several Greek governments, one of which had in- 
cluded ministers from the extreme Left, such as 
Mr. Porphyrogenis. Since the liberation of 
Greece, the United States had assisted Greece to 
the extent of some $836,000,000. In return, the 
United States had simply asked Greece to put its 
finances in order, to employ for no other purposes 
the aid given for its reconstruction, and to grant 
free enjoyment of their rights to the industrial 
firms of all countries in the world.” Mr. Pipinelis 
also pointed to the fact that 1,200 observers had 
supervised the Greek elections in March 1946. 

Although there had been difficulties in Greece, it 
has a freely chosen parliament and a Government 
based thereon and it permits the press to criticize 
the government freely. Some critics had seen 
nothing but the “rigours of persecution” in Greece ; 
Mr. Pipinelis indicated, however, that one could 
not forget the 50,000 civilians killed by terrorist 
bands between the time of liberation in 1944 and 
August 1948. In comparison, the number of death 
sentences had been only 2.600, of which only 1,500 
had been carried out. 

In conclusion, the Greek Representative de- 
clared that it was on a question of this kind that 
the League of Nations had had difficulties in the 
Far East in 1931. He recalled the definition of 
aggression which had been developed in 1933, one 
aspect of which covered the problem of support 
to armed bands on the territory of a state which 
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attacked that of another state.”? He indicated that 
Greece had often been conquered in the past, but 
it had not proved cowardly when it was “a ques- 
tion of defending a great cause, the cause of 
freedom and of justice.” 


The Rapporteur Replies to a Question 


The next day, October 29, the Chairman noted 
that the report of the Sub-Committee on Arma- 
ments was ready and inquired whether the First 
Committee desired to continue the discussion of the 
Greek question. After a brief discussion of the 
matter, on the proposal of Mr. Pipinelis, it was 
decided to terminate the deliberations on the Greek 
problem before proceeding again to the problem 
of armaments.” The Chairman then read a letter 
from Mr. Pipinelis concerning the statements of 
the Bulgarian Representative that his Government 
had sent a representative to Salonika for the pur- 
pose of establishing contact with the Special Com- 
mittee.” In reply, Dr. Castillo Najera, the Rap- 
porteur of the Special Committee, declared that— 


“no Bulgarian officer had made contact with 
Unscops and the latter’s report showed clearly that 
all efforts to obtain Bulgarian co-operation had 
failed. On one oceasion when the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment had permitted Unscos to investigate an 
incident on its territory it had made it clear that 
the action did not establish a precedent.” 


The Position of Poland 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, delivered the first 
of his substantive arguments on the Greek prob- 
lem on October 29." He recalled the “origins” of 
the Greek question in the Security Council during 
the course of 1946 and the work of the original 
Commission of Investigation, and he asserted that 
after the proclamation of the so-called Truman 
Doctrine on March 12, 1947, the United States had 
brought pressure on the Commission “to induce it 
to justify the so-called United States ‘aid to 
Greece’.” Subsequently, this policy had proved 
to be the beginning of “the enslavement of the 
Greek people” and the conversion of Greece into 
an American military base “to serve the aggressive 
policy of the United States in its ‘cold war’ against 
the U.S.S.R.” Mr. Katz-Suchy then repeated the 
familiar refrain concerning American interven- 
tion in Greece, charged that the Special Committee 
on the Balkans had become a mere instrument of 
American intervention, and challenged both the 
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character and the objectivity of the observation 
groups which had been established. 

It was obvious to Mr. Katz-Suchy that Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia could not have cooper- 
ated with the Special Committee “since it had been 
founded on provisions contrary to the Charter.” 
Moreover, he charged that the Special Committee 
had been “an obedient tool ready to approve any 
action on the Tsaldaris regime.” It was also “per- 
fectly clear that the Greek Government desired to 
maintain the existing tension in the Balkans so 
as to enable it to employ foreign arms to support 
its rule against the will of the Greek people.” Mr. 
Katz-Suchy also asserted that the Greek Govern- 
ment had refused to discuss renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Albania and Bulgaria. 

When he turned to the “evidence” which had 
been gathered by the Special Committee, the Polish 
Representative found it “only natural that the 
peoples’ democracies should sympathize with the 
freedom movement in Greece”, but he denied that 
there had been any direct assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas, and repeated the charge that the wit- 
nesses heard by the Special Committee—like those 
who appeared before the Commission of Investiga- 
tion in 1947—were false. Similarly, he challenged 
the direct observations of the Special Committee 
and stated, as to the removal of Greek children 
to the territories of the northern neighbors and 
beyond, that the Special Committee had simply 
accepted the unproved charges of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. All in all, to Mr. Katz-Suchy: 
“Unscos had completely failed in its duty. It 
repeated false inventions and ignored the true 
causes of conditions in Greece. The Greek Gov- 
ernment had been encouraged in its unwillingness 
to resume diplomatic relations. 
had been condoned and justified.” 


Its provocations 


It was clear to him, therefore, that neither the 
principal report, nor “this worthless supplemen- 
tary report” could “lead towards a solution of the 
Greek question.” 

But what could? That, too, was clear to Mr. 
Katz-Suchy. Since the primary cause of the 
whole difficulty in Greece lay in American “inter- 
vention” in that country and Anglo-American 
support of the Greek Government, the solution lay 
in removal of “the menace of United States power”, 
and the establishment of “peace” and “democracy” 
in Greece. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 
A Member of UNSCOB: The Representative of Pakistan 


The Representative of Pakistan, Lt. Col. Ab- 
dur Rahim Khan, who had served on the Special 
Committee on the Balkans, spoke from first-hand 
knowledge of its activities and fully supported the 
Four Power draft resolution. Colonel Rahim 
pointed to the “insurmountable obstacles” which 
the Special Committee had met in implementing 
its primary “conciliatory” role because of the per- 
sistent refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia to cooperate with it. In view of the care- 
ful work of the observation groups, Colonel Rahim 
thought that the material presented in the reports 
of the Special Committee should be “sufficient to 
show that the conclusions were justified.” In con- 
clusion he declared : 


“ . . The continuing moral support to the guer- 
rillas despite the Assembly resolution of 21 Octo- 
ber served to corroborate the conclusions with re- 
gard to material aid and showed a disregard for 
the decision of the Assembly. It further illustrated 
the impossibility of a peaceful solution until this 
hostile attitude was changed. The situation had 
not improved in the past year and it could not be 
claimed that threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece had disappeared 
so that there was no need for further action by the 
United Nations.” 


Indeed, in offering his full support for the Four 
Power proposal, Colonel Rahim stated that the 
action suggested “was the minimum which the 
Assembly could take.” 


The Turkish Position 


Mr. Devrin, the Turkish Representative, also 
supported the Four Power proposal and spoke 
briefly, noting that the Turkish position had al- 
ready been stated in the General Assembly.” The 
problem, he said, was of particular significance 
“for countries bordering Greece which were more 
aware of the seriousness of the situation and were 
concerned with the establishment of order in an 
area where local disorder had often led to world 
conflicts.” The Four Power proposal offered a 
realistic approach to the question and demon- 
strated a conciliatory spirit. Mr. Devrin thought 
the Special Committee had made a useful contri- 
bution and if the cooperation of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia could be secured, “the outlook 
would improve.” But the situation “called for a 
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solution not only because of its direct relation to 
Greece but because of the wider implications of the 
situation in the Balkans.” 


The Representative of Canada 


Mr. Chevrier, of Canada, who considered the 
foreign support which had been given to the Greek 
guerrillas as “an attack on the principles of the 
Charter.” He vigorously supported the Four 
Power proposal.”* Despite the speeches of Dr. 
Bebler and Mr. Vyshinsky to the contrary, he 
thought that no question could arise as to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s right to deal with the problem. 

In Mr. Chevrier’s view, if Dr. Bebler and Mr. 
Vyshinsky “were so convinced of their own recti- 
tude they might care to answer the question why 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. refused to participate in 
Unscos,” for the “feeble statement” that the Spe- 
cial Committee was illegal was no reply at all. 
Clearly, the failure to cooperate “derived from the 
uneasy conscience” of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, and not “from the principles enunci- 
ated in the Preamble to the Charter.” No one was 
¢eceived by Soviet assertions that the observers of 
the Special Committee were “incompetent and the 
witnesses stupid.” In Mr. Chevrier’s opinion, if 
Anglo-American assistance to Greece were re- 
moved, Soviet forces “would move in the next 
day as they had done in Poland and Yugoslavia. 
No one had any doubts as to the intentions of the 
U.S.S.R.” 

The Representative of Canada charged that Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were simply try- 
ing “to keep the situation tense in order to fish in 
troubled waters”, and he saw no alternative to the 
continuation of the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. Knowing their weakness, the northern 
neighbors of Greece were seeking a solution by 
violence which they could “not force upon the 
Greek people by democratic means.” This action 
was but another example of “attempted Commu- 
nist expansion by violent means” in which the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece were threatened. It was the duty of the 
General Assembly to take the necessary measures 
to continue the Special Committee, although “the 
moral conscience of the world would favour any 
attempt directed toward a peaceful settlement.” 


The Albanian Case Against the Special Committee 
On October 29, Mr. Heba presented the Albanian 
position concerning the Greek problem and the 
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Special Committee on the Balkans—a position 
which had been made abundantly clear in numer- 
ous communications to the Secretary-General.” 
Both in the general pattern and in specific detail, 
the Albanian position was identical with that of 
the other representatives of Eastern European 
states: the Special Committee was “illegally” es- 
tablished, in violation of the principle of “una- 
nimity” and of the “sovereignty” of states, and had 
become a “tool” in the hands of the Anglo-Ameri- 
‘an “imperialists” and of the Greek “monarcho- 
fascists” who had oppressed the “Greek people” 
and pursued “aggressive” policies against the 
“neoples’ democracies” of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Heba reiterated that the Greek question had 
been “created artificially to prevent the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime” in Greece “and to 
set up a base for action against the peoples’ demoe- 
racies.” The Four Power proposal would only 
“serve the interests of the United States” and its 
“expansionist aims.” Dwelling on the Greek 
claim to Northern Epirus and the Greek position 
that Greece was in ‘a state of war with Albania, 
Mr. Heba charged that the sole purpose “was to 
justify the aggressive action and attempts at an- 
nexation of the Athens Government and to draw 
a veil over the civil war in Greece.” In contrast, 
Albania was a peace-loving country which did not 
want to be at war with Greece, harbored no ambi- 
tions with respect to it, and desired only friend- 
ship with the Greek people. The charges against 
Albania were mere slander against one of the 
“people’s democracies.” On the other hand Mr. 
Heba asserted that Greece had committed no less 
that 683 “acts of provocation” against Albania 
since the establishment of the Special Committee 
in October 1947—although none of these com- 
plaints had been submitted for examination to that 
body.” 

Albania had always been ready “to co-operate 
in every way within the framework of the United 
Nations,” however, and it had always “adopted 
a good neighbour policy” towards Greece. It was 
also prepared “to re-open discussions on the re- 
newal of normal diplomatic relations with Greece 
if that country would give up its provocative atti- 
tude and put an end to its criminal acts.” But 
Albania was not prepared to cooperate in any way 
with the Special Committee on the Balkans or to 
recognize it because of its “illegal character” and 
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the baseless character of its reports which consti- 
tuted “a slur upon the United Nations.” The 
Special Committee, in the view of the Albanian 
Representative, was particularly hostile toward 
Albania, had “deliberately abandoned its concilia- 
tory mission from the very beginning of its work,” 
and had become a tool of the “Athens Govern- 
ment.” * 

As far as any violations of the Albanian-Greek 
frontier were concerned and despite all the evi- 
dence accumulated from direct observation on the 
part of the Special Committee which lacked “any 
objectivity whatever” Mr. Heba declared: 


The Government of the People’s Republic of 
Albania had always given such incursions pub- 
licity and Greek subjects crossing into Albanian 
territory had been disarmed and placed in intern- 
ment camps or hospitals as appropriate, or, in the 
case of civilians, removed to areas remote from 
the frontier. The Albanian Government re- 
garded it as a duty to give asylum to those perse- 
cuted for their patriotic activities and to help the 
sick and wounded. It had, however, never per- 
mitted nor would ever permit refugees of Greek 
nationality to return to Greece with the knowledge 
of the Albanian Government for the purpose of 
taking part in the civil war in Greece.” 


Mr. Heba also denied all charges as to any other 
forms of assistance to the Greek guerrillas, such 
as logistical support, although he did not deny 
the sympathy of the Albanian Government or 
moral assistance. In the end he concluded: 


“Unscos had thus merely succeeded in aggra- 
vating the situation in Greece itself and in poison- 
ing the relations between Greece on the one hand 
and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the 
other. It was thus proved that Unscos had been 
set up in order to aggravate tension on Greece’s 
northern border and to support the policy of ag- 
gression and expansion of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Athens Government. 

“The result of one year’s work by Unscop was 
entirely negative, whether regarded from the point 
of view of the liberty of the Greek people, or 
from that of the prestige of the United Nations, 
or again from that of peace and security in the 
Balkans. Unscop had endeavoured to shield 
those really responsible—the Athens government 
and the American and British imperialists which 
it represented. 
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“Today the Greek people are fighting for the 
liberty and independence of their country, which 
had been transformed into a bridgehead for fur- 
ther acts of aggression. It was the responsibility 
of the United Nations to put an end to that situa- 
tion and the General Assembly could make a great 
contribution to the fair solution of that grave 
problem. 

“The delegation of the Albanian People’s Re- 
public considered that the General Assembly 
should wholly reject the findings of Unscop, 
should give orders for that organ to be dissolved, 
should recommend the immediate withdrawal of 
troops and foreign missions from Greece and 
should advise the Athens Government to abandon 
its aggressive fascist policy.” 

In other words, as was to have been anticipated, 
the Albanian Representative favored the Soviet 
proposal as the only solution of the problem. He 
wanted an end to Greek “provocations” and to the 
“absurd territorial claims” of the Greek Govern- 
ment. Although still “unjustly excluded from the 
United Nations,” the Albanian people “continued 
to draw inspiration from the principles of the 
Charter.” © 


The Representative of Belgium 


M. Rey, the Representative of Belgium, pointed 
out that although the Representatives of Poland, 
the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania 
had all made violent attacks against the Greek 
Government and against the Special Committee 
on the Balkans, “they had not replied to the ques- 
tion whether or not they had helped the Greek 
guerrillas.”™ If Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia denied such assistance, why “did they not 
ask the United Nations Committee to investigate 
the truth of their statements in their own coun- 
tries? Why did Poland and the U.S.S.R. not take 
part in the work of that Committee?” For M. 
Rey it was difficult to deny “that their refusal to 
cooperate in an organ of the United Nations gave 
rise to suspicion that the accusations leveled 
against them by the Greek Government were just.” 
Their attitude could be altered, however, and if 
they professed respect for the United Nations they 
could prove it by cooperation with the Special 
Committee. On the other hand, if they admitted 
assistance to the guerrillas, “they had better stop 
criticizing Unscos and justify their interference 
in the internal affairs of a neighbour state.” The 
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Belgian Delegation thought that the facts in the 
case had been well established, and that the activi- 
ties of the Special Committee should be continued. 
Although it did not wish to interfere in Greek in- 
ternal affairs, the Belgian Delegation stated that 
“public opinion in Belgium had been stirred by the 
large number of executions that had taken place in 
Greece” and it believed “that a merciful and lib- 
eral policy would not only be a sign of strength, 
but would also exercise a calming influence.” 


Some Latin American Comments 


Mr. Castro, of El Salvador, and Mr. Ugon, of 
Uruguay, both spoke briefly concerning the Greek 
problem and both supported the Four Power pro- 
posal, 

Mr. Castro thought the long, acrimonious 
speeches of Dr. Bebler and Mr. Heba had indirectly 
confirmed the accusations against them and, like 
the Representative of Belgium, indicated that if 
Albania and Yugoslavia had not assisted the 
Greek guerrillas, they should have proved it by 
participating in the work of the Special Commit- 
tee. The Delegation of El Salvador was submit- 
ting an amendment to the Four Power proposal 
naming Yugoslavia as a Member of the United 
Nations, first among those guilty of helping the 
Greek guerrillas.” 

Mr. Ugon also fully supported the Four Power 
proposal and considered both the attacks which 
had been made upon the Special Committee and 
the Australian reservations concerning its report 
to be unjustified. He thought the Special Com- 
mittee’s competence to establish observation groups 
unexceptionable and considered the evidence gath- 
ered impressive. 


The Australian Position on the Greek Problem 


The Australian statement by Col. W. R. Hodg- 
son on October 30 concerning the Greek problem 
and the United Nations Special Committee, was 
awaited with considerable interest since no state- 
ment had been made by Australia during the gen- 
eral debate and since the Australian position had 
been repeatedly misrepresented, especially by Dr. 
Bebler and Mr. Vyshinsky, during the discussion. 
Colonel Hodgson had served for a time as the Rep- 
resentative of Australia on the Special Committee. 

Colonel Hodgson * traced first something of the 
history of the problem. He declared that the role 
of the Special Committee was “essentially differ- 
ent” from that of the Commission of Investigation 
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and stated that despite a certain ambiguity in its 
phraseology the resolution of October 21, 1947, 
provided for “a body primarily of mediation and 
secondly of observation.” Colonel Hodgson re- 
garded the attempts to secure some kind of 
mediation between Greece, on the one hand, and 
Albania, and Bulgaria, on the other, as the most 
constructive part of the report of the Special 
Committee. Although useful work had been done 
in clarifying some of the essential conditions 
necessary for a settlement, it could not continue 
further in this field “without the cooperation of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia.” 

Colonel Hodgson explained that in the Austra- 
lian view the terms of reference of the Special 
Committee on the Balkans did not envisage “in- 
vestigation” as distinct from “observation” and 
indicated his belief that its observational function 
applied only to the political recommendations con- 
tained in the resolution of October 21, 1947. He 
noted, moreover, that up to April 26, 1947, the Ob- 
servation Groups functioned on the basis of a 
“unanimously approved directive,” the Australian 
Delegation having abstained when the terms of ref- 
erence were broadened by the Special Committee. 
Colonel Hodgson fully maintained the Australian 
reservations to Part III of the report of the Special 
Committee.** Since the majority of that body, 
however, had decided to approve “investigation 
reports” from the observation groups, Australia 
had participated in the examination of these re- 
ports and in the drafting of the final conclusions. 
As Colonel Hodgson explained : *° 


“At all times we accepted the direct observations 
of observers. All the incidents of firing across the 
border cited by Mr. Dulles and challenged by Mr. 
Vyshinsky were actually observed by Unscop’s 
observers and accepted by all members of the Spe- 
cial Committee, including Australia. There were 
other directly observed cases of firing, not only 
from the northern neighbours into Greece, but 
from Greece into those countries. In the over-all 
picture, however, such incidents were not of great 
importance. They will occur so long as the pres- 
ent tension on the northern frontiers of Greece 
continues. .. . 

“Finally, Australia accepted the factual con- 
clusions set out in the general form in which they 
are expressed in Chapter IV of the Report... . 
They are based largely on direct observations and 
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rest on stronger evidence than the testimony of the 
witnesses challenged by Mr. Vyshinsky. The 
Special Committee was not only entitled but was 
bound to present a general picture of the presence 
or absence of good-neighbourly relations between 
Greece and her northern neighbours.” 


Asa result of the critical Australian attitude, Colo- 
nel Hodgson declared, “the final factual conclu- 
sions unanimously approved accurately reflect, we 
feel, conditions along the northern frontiers of 
Greece and cannot be challenged.” But Australia 
had abstained from the political conclusions of the 
Special Committee because, in the Australian view, 
only the Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly should pass political judgments. 

Colonel Hodgson then delineated the conclusions 
as to assistance to the Greek guerrillas given by 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia as outlined in 
the report of the Special Committee, although he 
thought it salutary “to remember that the Unscos 
reports do not and obviously cannot tell the whole 
story of the Balkan situation.” But in the light 
of his assessment of the situation, he thought the 
following courses were open to the General Assem- 
bly : 86 

“(i) In the first place, the United Nations must 
clearly remain seized of the Greek question. 

“(ii) As recommended in the main and supple- 
mentary reports, a United Nations agency must 
remain in the Balkans, and this body should be 
Unscos in some form or other. 

“(iii) The experience of the Special Committee 
to date, however, has shown that so long as this 
body has the mutually exclusive functions of con- 
ciliation and investigation, it will be difficult to 
perform any useful work. In our view investiga- 
tion activities may preclude the co-operation that 
is essential to mediation. You cannot be at one 
and the same time detective, prosecutor, judge and 
a negotiator. We should make up our minds 
clearly whether to emphasize investigation or con- 
ciliation, and not try to straddle the issue by giving 
equal emphasis to both.” 


The Australian Representative troubled also by 
the budgetary aspects of the problem and disturbed 
lest the Special Committee “continue as little more 
than a chronicler of the Greek tragedy”, indicated 
that the United Nations “must at all costs seize and 
retain the initiative and never allow itself or its 
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organs to become passive observers of events it can- 
not direct.” Colonel Hodgson, therefore, believed 
the “conciliatory” to be the correct approach, and 
he called the attention of the First Committee to a 
recommendation of the Special Committee on the 
Balkans that the General Assembly consider ways 
and means “of obtaining the cooperation of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with the Special 
Committee.” If the “primary” role of “good 
offices” were “made clear beyond dispute”, the 
Special Committee would serve both negatively 
and positively as a “deterrent”, in that “it would 
seek to remove the basic cause of Balkan friction”. 
Perhaps, too, the Special Committee might be re- 
constituted so as to consist of not more than five 
members. 

But Colonel Hodgson was well aware that a re- 
vision of the functions of the Special Committee 
along such lines could only be acceptable and 
achieve the desired result “on the clear understand- 
ing that all four Balkan governments agreed to 
co-operate with it.” He could not countenance the 
refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to 
cooperate with the Special Committee—“an atti- 
tude in marked contrast to the full and unreserved 
support received at all times from the Greek Gov- 
ernment.” He greatly regretted the noncoopera- 
tion of the northern neighbors of Greece and 
equally regretted that the “trenchant criticisms of 
Mr. Vyshinsky had not been made by a repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. on the Special Commit- 
tee.” He still hoped though that all governments 
concerned would cooperate with the Special Com- 
mittee and that its principal role in an endeavor to 
bring about peace in the Balkans would be that of 
meditation. Summing up his views, Colonel 
Hodgson said : * 


“(1) The Special Committee should continue 
primarily as a body of meditation and conciliation, 
possibly with a smaller membership. 

“(2) Any functions of observation given to it 
should be secondary to its main mission of con- 
ciliation. 

“(3) The observations of the Special Committee 
should concentrate on the observation of compli- 
ance by the governments concerned with the four 
recommendations contained in paragraph 5 of the 
General Assembly Resolution 109 (II). 

“(4) The Special Committee should be free to 
have its headquarters in, and visit, such place or 
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places as it considers most appropriate for the 
fulfillment of its mission.” 


Colonel Hodgson hoped that the Special Com- 

mittee could be reorganized along these lines and 
that it would secure the cooperation of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. He also suggested 
that *— 
“as the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia are now in Paris, they 
might meet while this matter is before the Assem- 
bly and see whether some agreement can be reached 
among themselves as to procedures and methods 
whereby their differences might be composed.” 


In conclusion, he felt that “a positive approach” 
to the solution “of one of the outstanding dangers 
to the peace of the world” must be made and indi- 
cated that Australia would propose amendments 
to the Four Power proposal, the precise form of 
which would depend upon the amount and form 
of the support which his approach might obtain 
in the First Committee. 


The Byelorussian Position 


Mr. Kiselev, of Byelorussia, spoke on October 
30. He expounded views identical with those of 
Mr. Vyshinsky.* He condemned the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans and the “terrorism” of the 
Greek Government, and he expressed the sympathy 
of “the peoples of the world” with those Greeks 
who were struggling for their “freedom.” He 
could see no reason for continuation of the Special 
Committee which, thus far, had brought forth no 
good results. Like his predecessor of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Kiselev also spent considerable time 
in discussing the internal situation in Greece from 
the Communist point of view and in criticizing the 
American-aid program. It was not surprising to 
him “that progressive people from every stratum 
of society took up arms to fight for freedom, de- 
mocracy and the independence of their country.” 
The Byelorussian Delegation not only rejected the 
Four Power proposal, but also wholeheartedly 
supported that of the Soviet Union. 


The Lebanese Amendment 


Mr. Ammoun, of the Lebanon, considered events 
in Greece since 1944 to be a part of “the long 
struggle for freedom which had lasted over a cen- 
tury.”® He did not wish to discuss American or 
British aid to Greece, since “it was not the first time 
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that a country had been aided in its fight for a 
principle.” Mr. Ammoun declared that if Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia will not assure 
peaceful policies, the General Assembly will have 
to adopt the Four Power proposal. He hoped 
these countries would accept the injunctions con- 
cerning assistance to the Greek guerrillas, but, if 
they did not, other provisions would be necessary. 
In any case, the Lebanese Delegation had offered 
an amendment recommending that “all Members 
of the United Nations” consider, “when examining 
the application for admission of Bulgaria and Al- 
bania, the attitude adopted by these countries in 
consequence of the present resolution.” * 


The Greek Reply to Albania and Bulgaria 


Mr. Pipinelis, who followed Mr. Ammoun, re- 
plied to the Albanian and Bulgarian Representa- 
tives and contrasted the democratic, constitutional 
system of Greece to that of Bulgaria. He indi- 
cated that, at least, the Greek Premier, “did not 
rise in parliament to tell the agrarian opposition 
that their leader had been broken as had been done 
by the Head of the Bulgarian Government.” * 

Concerning Greek-Bulgarian relations and 
Greece’s claims for rectifications on the Bulgarian 
frontier, Mr. Pipinelis admitted that his Govern- 
ment had presented claims at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1946 which, he said, “subsequent 
events” had justified. Nevertheless, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky had failed to point out that Greece, since then, 
had made every effort to implement the peace 
treaty and in November and December 1947 had 
taken the initiative toward reestablishment of dip- 
lomatic relations with Bulgaria. Although she 
was unsuccessful at the time, discussions had taken 
place in May 1948 in Washington ; the Greek Gov- 
ernment held that relations between the two coun- 
tries could be renewed and problems then discussed 
through the diplomatic channel. The Bulgarian 
Government had rejected this view, and the Greek 
Government had then agreed to discuss questions 
of substance prior to renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Like Bulgaria, therefore, Greece had for- 
mulated certain conditions. These were— 


“firstly that partizans should not receive further 
aid from Bulgarian territory; secondly, that Bul- 
garia should implement the Peace Treaty of Feb- 
ruary 1947; and thirdly, that there should be a 
simultaneous declaration by the two Governments 
that they would respect the borders established in 
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that Treaty. This last point showed how empty 
were the allegations that Greece maintained ex- 
pansionist claims against Bulgaria.” 


On the other hand, according to Mr. Pipinelis: 


“There was nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that Greece had voiced at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence what it considered to be its legitimate claim 
against a country with which it was at war. The 
bases for the claim were similar to the ethnic and 
geographic reasons advanced by Poland for its 
expansion to the Elbe and by virtue of which 
Czechoslovakia absorbed certain ex-enemy terri- 
tory. Greece should not be arraigned for sound 
historical and ethnic claims which merited calm 
consideration. However, the peace conference did 
not desire to consider this question but recorded 
the fact that these claims might be brought before 
some other competent international body. The 
U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister himself stated that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers according to the 
Potsdam Declaration was fully competent to deal 
with all pending territorial questions arising out 
of the war.” ** 


Greece had however, avoided any actions which 
might have produced conflict with Albania, and 
that despite the setbacks to this policy had sought 
understanding with its Balkan neighbors. But 
the time would come “when the Balkan peoples 
would be able to speak with their own voices and 
re-establish the unity of the Balkans for which 
Greece had worked so consistently.” 

Finally, Mr. Pipinelis indicated that success in 
the conciliatory program, suggested by Colonel 
Hodgson, would depend upon the cooperation, 
thus far refused, of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia. He believed that the conclusion to be 
drawn from their rejection of cooperation was 
not that the mandate of the Special Committee 
should be limited to conciliation but that observa- 
tion should continue as well. 


The Representative of the Netherlands 


The Representative of the Netherlands, Mr. 
Francois, who spoke on the afternoon of October 
30,% felt that the attacks on the Special Com- 
mittee had not shaken the confidence in its objec- 
tivity or in the justice of its conclusions. Noting 
the interference of the Communists in the internal 
affairs of Greece, he saw no “cause for alarm” at 
the assistance which was given “to small states re- 
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questing aid when such aid contributed to the safe- 
guarding of democracy.” Moreover, evacuation of 
foreign troops from Greece could be brought about 
through the cessation of Communist interference 
in that country. Nor did Mr. Francois share the 
Australian objections concerning the “fusion of 
investigatory and conciliatory functions in a single 
committee” since such fusion had been known in 
other instances and it was precisely a committee 
which had “a thorough-going knowledge of all the 
facts” that would “be most useful for purposes of 
conciliation.” 


Dr. Bebler Speaks Again 


Dr. Bebler, of Yugoslavia, delivered another 
long discourse on October 30,° when he indicated 
that he spoke at such length since there was much 
to be said about Anglo-American intervention in 
Greece, “whereas there was no interference by the 
neighbour States to the north of Greece.” Once 
more he repeated all his charges as to the “illegal- 
ity” of the Special Committee, the untrustworthi- 
ness of its witnesses and the invalidity of its work 
as a whole. 

It was obvious to Dr. Bebler that the Special 
Committee “was directed against Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria and against peace, at the insti- 
gation of the Greek Government which wished at 
all costs to find proof of foreign interference in its 
internal affairs.” Once more, Dr. Bebler insisted 
that the removal of Greek children was a purely 
humanitarian matter and stated that those in 
Yugoslavia were being cared for under the direc- 
tion of Greek teachers. Once more, too, he made 
his familiar charges concerning American inter- 
vention in Greece and the Greek overtures at the 
Paris Peace Conference with regard to the “par- 
tition” of Albania between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
He concluded : 


“The Yugoslav delegation would give unre- 
served support to the U.S.S.R. proposal which 
opened the way to a solution of the Greek problem. 
The United States proposal, on the other hand, 
would be most unjust for it would accuse the three 
northern States of being responsible for the situa- 
tion in Greece. Furthermore, it would represent 
a threat to peace by approving the war prepara- 
tions of the United States and the Truman doctrine 
which tended to make the United States the judge 
of the systems best suited to each country, and 
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also by levelling false accusations against the 
U.S.S.R. and the popular democratic countries.” 


The Representative of Iceland 


Mr. Thors, the Representative of Iceland, dep- 
recated the use of expressions which might render 
a settlement of the Greek question even more dif- 
ficult and he regretted the lack of cooperation with 
the Special Committee on the part of Albania, Bul- 
garia,and Yugoslavia. The First Committee could 
either accept or reject the findings in the reports 
before it. But Mr. Thors thought it “even more 
imperative than in 1947 for the General Assembly 
to persevere in its efforts.” 


The Philippine Position 


After Mr. Tarasenko, the Representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., ** General Romulo, of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth, however, spoke on behalf 
of the Four Power proposal since he felt that the 
facts called for such positive action.** General 
Romulo declared that Yugoslavia, a Member of 
the United Nations, “was defying the express will 
of the General Assembly”, while Albania and Bul- 
garia, together with Yugoslavia, by their refusal 
to give the Special Committee on the Balkans ac- 
cess to their territories, “had, by that very fact, 
forfeited the right to dispute its conclusions.” In 
the light of all the evidence, in General Romulo’s 
view, these states were simply trying to conceal 
certain facts from the Special Committee. Gen- 
eral Romulo was especially critical of Yugoslavia, 
for— 


“In Yugoslavia in recent weeks, there had been 
observed various manifestations on the part of the 
people and their leaders of a very lively sense of 
the dignity and independence of their country and 
of resentment against foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of their country. How then could 
Yugoslavia take part in any interference in the 
internal affairs of another country ?” 


In so far as Dr. Bebler succeeded in justifying 
Yugoslavia’s interference in Greece, “he would in 
the future be prevented from opposing any inter- 
vention by one or several powers in the affairs of 
his own country.” The principle of noninterven- 
tion was of “supreme importance for the small 
nations,” and it was in that framework that the 
Philippine Delegation invited all the small nations, 
including Yugoslavia, to vote for the Four Power 
proposal. 
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The Bulgarian Representative Responds to Questions 


When the discussion continued on November 2, 
Mr. Kulishev, the Representative of Bulgaria, was 
asked to respond to certain questions which had 
been put by Dr. Bebler.*® Once more, he de- 
nounced the Special Committee on the Balkans, 
but expressed Bulgaria’s “co-operative” policy and 
its devotion to the United Nations. As to Greek- 
Bulgarian relations, the former Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister remarked: 


“The Bulgarian Government had always ex- 
pressed its readiness to take part in a peaceful 
settlement of disputes with Greece, in drawing up 
conventions to deal with frontier incidents, in an 
equitable solution of the problem of ethnical mi- 
norities and in the resumption of normal diplo- 
matic relations; the Bulgarian Government, how- 
ever, rejected the unjust charges brought against it 
in the joint resolution of the Four Powers. In 
the view of the Bulgarian delegation, the resolu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. would on the contrary promote 
a just and reasonable solution of the Greek prob- 
lem.” 

A Czechoslovak View of the Problem 


Professor Vladimir Prochazka, the Representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, simply re-echoed the Soviet 
thesis in the First Committee.t. He asserted that 
the Special Committee had produced no positive 
results since the Greek problem “had been falsified 
from the very start.” Although he sympathized 
with the Australian reservations, he thought they 
were incomplete since any cooperation of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia with the Special Com- 
mittee “would have constituted a violation of the 
Charter.” The case was, therefore, very simple, 
and Dr. Prochazka, not unexpectedly, gave his en- 
tire support to the Soviet draft resolution. 


The Haitian Delegation 


Mr. Stephen, of Haiti, in contrast thought it 
was only necessary to analyze the reports of the 
Special Committee and the statements of the Rep- 
resentatives of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to conclude that the northern neighbors of Greece 
had, in fact, intervened in that country. He, 
therefore, supported the Four Power proposal. 


The Position of New Zealand 


Mr. Thorn, of New Zealand, who also spoke on 
November 2, supported the Four Power proposal 
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and indicated that he had no reason to doubt the 
conclusions of the Special Committee. He noted, 
however, that the Special Committee had accom- 
plished little in the diplomatic and political realm 
although this was not said in criticism, for diplo- 
macy and the spirit of compromise could not solve 
the problem. What was needed was “respect for 
the elementary rules of international law” and for 
the Charter of the United Nations. In conclusion, 
however, Mr. Thorn wondered whether it might 
not have been preferable to have separated the 
functions of observation from those of conciliation 
“by setting up a limited political organ and a good- 
will mission.” 


Mr. Katz-Suchy’s Second Round 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, the Polish Representative, on 
November 2 repeated his earlier charges concern- 
ing the evidence which had been accumulated and 
also his remarks concerning alleged Anglo-Ameri- 
can intervention in Greece. 

Turning toward the Greek territorial claims, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy remarked that “although in some cases 
territorial claims could be justified,” this, of 
course, was not true in the case of Greece. Nor 
could he agree with Mr. Pipinelis’ sentiments as 
to Greek democracy. If the First Committee 
really desired to have peace in Greece, all it had 
to do was to order the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, urge “conciliation” in Greece and ask the 
parties “to set up a Government capable of giving 
peace and prosperity to that country at last.” ¢ 


Elaboration of the Soviet Position 


Mr. Vyshinsky, in a speech two hours long, 
largely reiterated his earlier statements on No- 
vember 2° concerning both the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee and the situation within Greece. 
He elaborated on the Greek claims to Northern 
Epirus and berated American assistance to Greece. 
The Soviet Representative thought the Australian 
proposal for a meeting between Representatives 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
“worthy of careful consideration.” But the Soviet 
Delegation “went further and insisted that the 
Assembly should have nothing to do with the 
Unscos report.” The General Assembly should 
simply “throw it away like the garbage it was.” 


The Ecuadoran View 


The Ecuadoran Representative, Mr. Lafronte, 
who closed the debate on November 2, was like- 
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wise favorable to the Australian suggestion. He 
thought that an “impartial examination” demon- 
strated that Greece “did not enjoy full independ- 
ence and was not in full control of its own des- 
tiny.” He felt that the problem could not be 
solved before the “cold war” had come to an end 
on the larger world stage, for Greece was a vic- 
tim of its “strategic position at the crossroads of 
four continents” where American and British in- 
terests met those of the U.S.S.R., as represented 
by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Mr, La- 
fronte was not certain that adoption of the Four 
Power proposal would lead to a solution of the 
problem although he hoped it would. 

In Mr. Lafronte’s judgment the Greek people 
aspired for genuine independence, free from the 
contentions of the Great Powers, and he also felt 
that no one wished for this development more than 
the people and the Government of the United 
States, which had gone to the assistance of Greece 
in response to desperate appeals. Mr. Lafronte 
concluded by remarking that the United States 
had learned from experience that it “inevitably be- 
came involved in European wars” and that to ful- 
fil its responsibilities it had to use its great power 
“by intervening for peace.” All this explained 
the desire of “certain Governments” that Ameri- 
can forces be withdrawn from Greece, and “the 
problem could not really be solved until an under- 
standing had been reached between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.” 


The Question of a Yugoslav Film 


The discussion of the Greek question, properly 
speaking, was interrupted on November 5 when Dr. 
Bebler sought to force a discussion of the Secre- 
tary-General’s ruling against discussion of a Yugo- 
slav “documentary” film concerning the care of 
Greek children in Yugoslavia.’ Mr. Lie ex- 
plained the problem on November 6, indicating 
that a protest was made against showing the film 
on the ground that “it was an attempt to influence 
the discussion of the Greek question in the First 
Committee.” * During the discussion of the issue, 
four votes had to be taken. On the proposal of the 
Representative of the United Kingdom, a motion 
was finally adopted by a vote of 43 to none, with 9 
abstentions, which accepted the explanation of the 
Secretary-General and his statement that a deci- 
sion concerning the principle involved would be 
made after study in the Secretariat.° 
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THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 
The American Reply to the Charge of “Imperialism” 


Meanwhile, because of the many misrepresenta- 
tions concerning the policy of the United States, 
not merely in the matter of aid to Greece, but in the 
world at large, Mr. Dulles said he felt impelled to 
make a brief reply.” 

Answering the charges concerning American 
“imperialism” and the desire to “dominate the 
world”, Mr. Dulles pointed to the fact that al- 
though twice within thirty years the United States 
had been engaged victoriously in two great World 
Wars, its territory had been “actually contracted, 
not expanded” and that the armed forces had been 
very drastically reduced. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
can armament reduction had had to be checked of 
recent date because of the fact “that the defeat of 
Germany and Japan did not, as we had hoped, end 
the fears of the free peoples.” So long as that 
situation endured, the United States would remain 
strong, and Mr. Dulles made no apology, “because 
our strength is not for ourselves alone.” Al- 
though growing American strength displeased 
some, it did not frighten any. 

Turning to the problem of Greece and the Amer- 
ican program of assistance to that country, Mr. 
Dulles declared : 


“The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia do not like it that the Government of 
Greece is getting from abroad military aid that it 
requested. But these northern neighbors of Greece 
can, if they want, bring that to an end. Let them 
comply with the solemn recommendations of the 
United Nations Assembly. Let them end their 
incitement and shielding of Greek guerrillas and 
Communist rebels and the giving to them of aid 
and comfort. Let them resume neighborly rela- 
tions with the Greek Government. The Greek 
people, who have already endured eight years of 
cruel violence, surely want nothing more than to 
return to ways of peace and to dedicate their whole 
effort to the imperative tasks of reconstruction. 
Any Greek Government that maintained a military 
establishment for purposes other than independ- 
ence, territorial integrity, and internal security, 
would quickly forfeit for Greece the support and 
sympathy she now enjoys.” 


Concerning the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans and the Four Power proposal, Mr. Dulles 
again pointed to the unanimous factual conclu- 
sions of the Special Committee and to the fact that 
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that body had spent a year in “actual observation.” 
And he noted: 


“To call the report of the Special Committee 
‘garbage’, as has been done here, is to insult a com- 
petent, hard working, and conscientious organ of 
the United Nations, the members of which have 
endured much personal risk and hardship in order 
to carry out the desire of the General Assembly 
that, at this session, it should have knowledge of 
the facts through an agency of its own choosing.” 


There was no question in Mr. Dulles’ view as to 
the facts, the difficult question being what to do 
about the facts. Referring to the Four Power 
proposal, Mr. Dulles remarked : 


“The debate shows that all of us feel disap- 
pointed that there is not open to this Assembly 
some quick and direct method of putting an end 
to the existing situation. The Four Power pro- 
posal would, in effect, continue the special com- 
mittee, with some clarification of its powers. That 
is what the special committee itself recommends, 
and it is hard to see any other course that is open 
to us. 

“Of course, if the northern neighbors of Greece 
were, in fact, willing to cooperate with this As- 
sembly and with its special committee, that would 
make it possible to give the committee a different 
and more constructive task. There is, however, no 
present basis for planning on that assumption. 
The northern neighbors of Greece have heard mov- 
ing pleas from Greece and others. So far, their 
responses indicate that the Assembly is face to face 
with the same hard attitude of noncooperation as 
has confronted it up to now. 

“Nevertheless, in the hope that this attitude may 
change, and the Assembly, can serve the charter 
purpose of ‘harmonizing the actions of nations’, 
the Four Powers, which sponsor the draft resolu- 
tion before you, propose to add, at paragraph 10 
(C), an authorization to the special committee on 
its discretion to appoint one or more persons to 
use their good offices to promote cooperation with 
Greece that is sought of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. In that way the Assembly will have 
established means for reconciliation if develop- 
ments should seem to make that possible. That. 
I believe, will respond to desires that have been 
expressed here in the course of the general debate, 
including also ideas that, we understand, have been 
expressed by members of the special committee, 
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particularly the representatives of Pakistan and 
Brazil.” 


Already the Special Committee had had an in- 
fluence on world public opinion, upon which pri- 
marily the power of the General Assembly rested. 
The Representatives of the Eastern European 
states had sought to discredit the factual findings 
of the Special Committee, because they were 
“afraid to let those findings go unchallenged”— 
indeed their conduct in the General Assembly was 
“unmistakable proof . . . that nations whose con- 
duct threatens the peace do fear the consequences of 
exposure.” 

The Cuban Position 

Ambassador Belt, of Cuba, who spoke on No- 
vember 5,7 expressed the view that the essential 
task was “to find a conciliatory solution of the deli- 
cate problem of Greece.” Although favoring the 
Four Power proposal and praising the work of the 
Special Committee, Mr. Belt was skeptical as to 
progress toward a solution. He hoped attention 
would be paid, in adopting the Four Power pro- 
posal, to the suggestions made by the Representa- 
tives of Ecuador and Australia as to conciliation. 


The Second British Statement 


Mr. Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, re- 
plied to the Soviet charges against his country in 
his remarks of November 5 and added some com- 
ments on the Four Power proposal.”*? He defended 
the Special Committee against the Soviet vilifica- 
tions and pointed out that “direct observation had 
established beyond all doubt that certain actions 
had been directed against Greece from outside.” 
Even if “70 percent of the 700 interrogations . . . 
were set aside, the substantial charges were 
proved.” Mr. McNeil went on: 


“The observers of the Special Committee had 
actually seen for themselves guerrillas crossing the 
frontiers between Greece and Albania on ten dif- 
ferent occasions; on thirteen occasions they had 
observed firing into Greece from the Albanian 
frontier; on three occasions guerrillas had been 
observed crossing the Greek- Yugoslav border, and 
shots had been fired from Yugoslavia in the direc- 
tion of Greece. On one occasion observers had 
been under fire from a Yugoslav frontier post. On 
the Bulgarian frontier observers had noted three 
instances of guerrillas crossing the Greek-Bulgar- 
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ian frontier while two observers had been wounded 
by shell fire from Bulgaria. Those observations 
did not relate to isolated incidents but to a series 
of incidents witnessed up to the middle of October, 
which proved direct intervention against Greece 
on the part of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia.” 


Mr. McNeil thought the First Committee should 
keep three points in mind: (1) if the northern 
neighbors had intervened in Greece, that country 
should be given moral support at least; (2) some 
means for effecting conciliation should be found, if 
there were hope for it; (3) if continued, the Spe- 
cial Committee should be made to have a deter- 
rent effect upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, through the work of the observation groups. 
Indeed, Mr. McNeil remarked: 


“My Government has always felt that the repre- 
sentatives on Unscos should be men of sufficiently 
high calibre to ensure both the general prestige of 
the Special Committee and its competence to deal 
with the delicate diplomatic negotiations whenever 
need arose. We do not, therefore, share the doubts 
expressed about the dual function of the Special 
Committee. Indeed, to us its two functions seem 
complementary. The Special Committee observes 
the actual state of affairs and, in the light of the 
knowledge it thus obtains, it must try to assist the 
four parties concerned to settle their differences. 
But of course there is no hope of such differences 
being settled unless the other three powers—Bul- 
garia, Albania and Yugoslavia—display a willing- 
ness to co-operate and to conciliate which, hereto- 
fore, they have not offered.” 


It was inconceivable to the British Representa- 
tive that the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries should be “completely unaffected by the 
expression of world opinion,” as expressed in the 
First Committee—“‘an opinion which was almost 
unqualified in its hostility to their attitude towards 
Greece.” Even if at that moment Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia demonstrated “the least 
desire” to reestablish normal relations with Greece, 
the First Committee might agree that such an act 
was “doing a great service to the Greek people and 
to the cause of peace.” Therefore, the United 
Kingdom was not opposed to the Australian pro- 
posal concerning conciliatory efforts in Paris, al- 
though it wanted a vote on the Four Power 
proposal in the first place. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 
The Australian Proposal for Conciliatory Discussions 


On November 5 Colonel Hodgson presented a 
new resolution calling for conciliatory talks among 
the Representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia, called the attention of the First 
Committee to the resolution it had adopted on 
October 22, and requested the Great Powers to 
compose their differences."* His reference to the 
General Assembly’s resolution of October 21, 1947, 
and its recommendations as to the restoration of 
“normal diplomatic and good-neighbourly” rela- 
tions indicated that unless a new approach were 
made no solution was likely to be found. A new 
opportunity was offered by the General Assembly 
since Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
were all represented in Paris. They could get to- 
gether privately, without using the talks as “a 
sounding board for propaganda,” in a “genuine 
attempt to secure a real agreement.” Colonel 
Hodgson indicated that Dr. Evatt was especially 
interested in the proposal, thought it would be 
difficult to oppose the Australian proposal, and be- 
lieved that it should be considered first, despite its 
late submission, since the results of the talks “might 
well affect the attitude of delegations towards the 
various draft resolutions now before the Political 
Committee.” While he hoped the talks suggested 
would be fruitful, even if they did not produce 
agreement at this stage, they might “suggest pro- 
cedures which would facilitate a gradual settle- 
ment of differences,” and the Special Committee 
would have “a well-defined starting point for its 
main work of mediation.” Moreover, the Political 
Committee would then be in a better position to 
make recommendations to the General Assembly 
“which might help to advance the cause of peace 
in the Balkans.” In essence the Australian pro- 
posal asked *— 


“the President of the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General jointly to convene immediately 
in Paris a meeting of representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia to explore the possibilities of reaching agree- 
ment amongst themselves as to the methods and 
procedure to be adopted with a view to resolving 
present differences between them.” 


In conclusion, Colonel Hodgson stressed that 
this proposal was “not in substitution of, or an 
amendment to, any of the resolutions before us.” 
It was “an entirely new and additional proposal.” 
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As the meeting drew to a close, Dr. Bebler indi- 
cated his desire to speak for two more hours, while 
General Romulo briefly replied to Mr. Vyshinsky, 
and Mr. Andersen of Denmark declared his sup- 
port for the Four Power proposal.*® 


A Long Discourse by Dr. Bebler 


When the First Committee met again on Novem- 
ber 5 Dr. Bebler, the Yugoslav Representative, fa- 
vored it with another long discourse which con- 
sumed the rest of the day.*° The address did not 
bring any new elements into the discussion, al- 
though Dr. Bebler extracted selections from the 
documentation of the Special Committee on the 
Balkans, touched briefly on the question of the 
Chams and the Macedonian Slavs of Greece, and 
criticized a working paper of the Special Commit- 
tee concerning its possible reorganization.“ He 
also paid tribute to the objectivity of the Unscos 
observers, particularly as to observations during 
the Grammos operations of the Greek army and to 
the report concerning the Koutsoubei incident of 
September 1948 when 20 Yugoslav soldiers lost 
their lives in a fight with Greek soldiers after they 
had crossed into Greek territory. In the case of 
the Koutsoubei incident, Dr. Bebler found that the 
reason for this “unique” case of objectivity, in 
which Yugoslavia, like Greece, was found to be 
“not guilty,” was that the Special Committee had 
plotted and planned the incident all along.”® In 
conclusion, he remarked : ”° 


“In the Greek question there were several guilty 
parties who were all accomplices in the monstrous 
plot against the Greek people, against the peaceful 
countries of the Balkans, and against Greece. 
One of the guilty parties, although a subordinate 
one, was Unscos. It was the more guilty because 
it was acting in the name of the United Nations 
which had been created to maintain peace. This 
could not be overlooked. This demanded action 


by the Assembly to defend the honour of the 
United Nations.” 


Dr. Bebler then introduced his own resolution 
which charged that the Special Committee had 
“discredited itself as an international body and 
besmirched the honour of the United Nations,” had 
exceeded its powers, had “sided with the Athens 
Government,” had “unfairly” criticized the “hu- 
manitarian” efforts of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, and had “helped to increase inter- 
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national tension” in the Balkans. It was also 
charged that all these “facts” demonstrated that 
the Special Committee had not only caused the 
situation in Greece to deteriorate and increased 
tension between Greece and its neighbors, but had 
also permitted itself to become an instrument of 
the “warmongering propaganda” against the 
U.S.S.R. and the “people’s democracies.” The 
Yugoslav proposal, therefore, censured the Spe- 
cial Committee, urged its immediate dissolution, 
and invited the Secretary-General to undertake the 
liquidation. 


The Third Polish Round 


Mr. Katz-Suchy embarked on his third lengthy 
address on November 6, during which he bitterly 
attacked Mr. McNeil and Mr. Dulles. He re- 
peated all his charges as to Greek internal affairs, 
reiterated his assertions concerning American “im- 
perialism,” referred to the Rockefellers, the Du- 
ponts, and the Mellons, and gave a sample of his 
humor with the remark that “the likes and dislikes 
of Mr. Dulles are his private affair, and since last 
Tuesday, entirely his private affair. He does not 
like Communism but he likes Fascism.” Again, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy condemned the Special Commit- 
tee and all its works and misrepresented the posi- 
tion of Mr. McNeil. Mr. Katz-Suchy, however, 
professed to believe that there was still a possi- 
bility of settlement of the Greek problem on the 
basis of the Charter and in a spirit of mutual 
collaboration. 

In reply to the vituperation of Mr. Katz-Suchy, 
Mr. Dulles stated that it was not the first time that 
he had been subjected to such personal attacks, 
vilification, and innuendo in the General Assem- 
bly.27 However, he had abstained from replying 
hitherto and would continue to do so, since he 
thought it was “the duty of representatives of the 
various Members of the Organization to have 
enough self-control not to indulge in personal dis- 
putes which would injure the prestige and the use- 
fulness of the General Assembly as an organ of 
the United Nations.” 


A Greek Statement 


Because of the numerous attacks of the Eastern 
European states on the Greek Government, Mr. 
Pipinelis intervened once more in the debate before 
the First Committee proceeded ultimately to vote.™ 
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As to the Four Power proposal, the Greek Repre- 
sentative said: 


“This proposal was the absolute minimum action 
which could be taken in the situation. The will of 
the United Nations should be clearly expressed and 
imposed upon those who had hitherto ignored it. 
By its resolution of 21 October 1947, the United 
Nations had requested Greece’s neighbours to cease 
their intervention and the way that these recom- 
mendations had been ignored was well known. . . . 
Greece only asked the moral assistance of the As- 
sembly, not material aid. 

“ . . . In the Four Power resolution there was 
a point of decisive importance, namely the main- 
tenance of Unscos with its dual functions of ob- 
servation and conciliation. Both functions were 
indispensable. In the debate, emphasis had been 
laid upon the conciliatory aspect. The Greek 
Government agreed as to its importance but con- 
sidered the function of observation to be essential 
also.” 


Mr. Pipinelis added that the Observation 
Groups should continue to function and to “main- 
tain the authority of the United Nations.” On the 
other hand, Greece was concerned with the reestab- 
lishment of peace and it was “prepared to accept 
any conciliatory recommendations made by the 
First Committee.” But he had seen little indica- 
tion of conciliation in some of the statements which 
he had heard, although he had witnessed “an at- 
tempt to convert the debate into one upon Greek 
internal politics and make Greece a new Czecho- 
slovakia.” In the end, Mr. Pipinelis thought there 
were three important tasks before the First Com- 
mittee: it should “voice the conscience of the 
world,” develop both observation and conciliation 
efforts of the United Nations, and then, when the 
first conciliation offer was made, every effort 
“should be made to promote good relations among 
the countries concerned.” Meanwhile, with the 
moral support of the United Nations, Greece was 
ready “to carry on and later when the opportunity 
offered to renew relations with its neighbours.” 


The Final Vyshinsky Statement in the First Committee 


Mr. Vyshinsky also spoke at length on Novem- 
ber 6,% although he added nothing new to his 
arguments against the continuation of the Special 
Committee or to his attacks on Mr. Dulles or Mr. 
McNeil. He returned to his familiar charges of 
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American “imperialism” and stated that “under 
the circumstances it was childish for Mr. Dulles to 
state that there was no question of world domina- 
tion” by the United States. 


The Scandinavian Attitude 


Mr. Sandler, of Sweden, recalled that in Octo- 
ber 1947 his Delegation had favored giving more 
extensive terms of reference to the Special Com- 
mittee. The Swedish Delegation still felt that an 
extension of the mandate of the Special Commit- 
tee offered the best possibility for pacification in 
the Balkans and for the improvement of the sit- 
uation in Greece. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Sandler was ready to accept the Four Power pro- 
posal with the amendment as to “good offices” 
proposed by the United States.** 

Mr. Langhelle, of Norway,” recalled the reluc- 
tance of his Delegation in 1947 to accuse Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia of assisting the Greek 
guerrillas. Now, however, he felt that there was 
“conclusive evidence that such accusations were 
justified” and regretted that these countries had 
refused to cooperate with the Special Committee 
and had disregarded the provisions of the Charter 
and the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly. But the lack of cooperation could not prevent 
the United Nations from carrying out its duty “to 
ensure that the situation on Greece’s northern fron- 
tiers did not endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace.” Norway was, therefore, support- 
ing the Four Power proposal and also favored the 
Australian proposal “for a further attempt at 
reconciliation.” 


An Australian Clarification 


Colonel Hodgson took the opportunity to cor- 
rect a number of misrepresentations which had 
been made concerning the Australian attitude 
toward the Special Committee on the Balkans by 
Mr. Vyshinsky and Dr. Bebler, especially.* He 
remarked that some of the statements by Austral- 
ian Representatives on Unscos had “been used for 
wrong premises, for wrong arguments, and for 
wrong ends, quite ignoring the fact that the Aus- 
tralian Representatives not only approved entirely 
the conclusions and recommendations, but, indeed, 
played an active part in drafting them.” Colonel 
Hodgson saw only two alternative explanations 
of the Vyshinsky misrepresentations: either he 
had been improperly “serviced” by his staff, or 
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he was “intellectually dishonest.” Colonel Hodg- 
son then turned on Dr. Bebler because of his re- 
marks in the First Committee, and declared : 


“Whatever you may think about the activities of 
the observation groups and whatever inferences 
you may draw from the conclusions, they stand and 
cannot be challenged because they are true. And 
my delegation has not heard in this committee a 
categorical denial from Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia that those conclusions are false. 

“We have carefully checked again today every 
statement which was made. They have talked 
around the point but have never categorically de- 
nied that they have given aid and assistance to the 
guerrillas.” 


If Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were “so 
guiltless” and “so lily-white,’ why did they not 
cooperate with the Special Committee? Colonel 
Hodgson considered the position that such cooper- 
ation would “infringe upon the independence of 
their countries” ridiculous in view of their previ- 
ous cooperation with the Security Council’s Com- 
mission of Investigation. The second reason, 
openly stated by Dr. Bebler, that they were not 
going to “throw their country open” to observers 
who were “spies” in “the interests of the United 
Kingdom and the United States” was “an insult 
not only to the observers but to the members of 
Unscos who controlled and directed those observ- 
ers.” In this connection, indeed, Colonel Hodgson 
paid tribute to the Special Committee and its ob- 
servers: 

“Unscos itself is composed of impartial, inde- 
pendent and able men, and Unscos observers were 
imbued with a general objective spirit. They 
worked under the utmost difficulty and trials. 
Often we could not get to see them or get sup- 
plies to them for three weeks at a time. The only 
communication with the outside world was by 
air.” 

After he reflected on the “insulting” language 
that Dr. Bebler had used, Colonel Hodgson noted 
that the Yugoslav Representative had introduced 
“a most improper resolution, a tissue of nonsense 
and a calculated and deliberate insult to the mem- 
bers of Unscos which, after all, is the instrument 
of this Assembly.” Although he was not surprised 
at Dr. Bebler’s insults, having been a member 
of the General Assembly in years past, Colonel 
Hodgson was surprised that some member had not 
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protested against his language, as well as against 
the insults which, “for three quarters of an hour” 
in the morning session, Mr. Katz-Suchy had hurled 
at Mr. Dulles and Mr. McNeil. He wondered “why 
we are, in the councils of the United Nations, 
descending almost to the level of the gutter.” In 
closing this part of his address, Colonel Hodgson 
also noted that although Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia had made charges against Greece, not 
one of them had ever been sent by them to the Spe- 
cial Committee for examination, with which these 
countries refused to cooperate on the ground of its 
alleged “illegality.” 

Colonel Hodgson then drew the attention of the 
First Committee to the various amendments which 
he was offering to the Four Power proposal.” 
The first of these amendments was proposed simply 
to distinguish between “humanitarian” acts per- 
missible under international law and acts which 
were not, while the second was to stress “the func- 
tion of mediation,” which the Australian Delega- 
tion considered primary. The key amendment to 
paragraph 10 of the draft Four Power resolution 
emphasized the conciliatory and mediatory func- 
tions of the Special Committee. A final Austral- 
ian amendment would give the Special Committee 
freedom to establish its headquarters wherever it 
deemed appropriate and, if adopted, would entitle 
it “to move even into the territories of neighbour- 
ing States if that was agreeable to their govern- 
ments.” 

Finally, Colonel Hodgson referred to the Aus- 
tralian proposal * that the Representatives of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia be 
brought together to consider procedures and meth- 
ods as to the settlement of differences between 
Greece and its northern neighbors, on which it ap- 
peared to him desirable that the Committee should 
vote first. He also pointed out that if the work of 
the Special Committee were to continue, it was im- 
portant that the observation groups “should be 
entirely financed and responsible to the United 
Nations,” and stated that the Special Committee, 
in the future, “should be a purely political body 
composed entirely of senior diplomats.” 

Mr. McNeil, however, thought that rule 120 
should be applied and that the Four Power pro- 
posal should be considered first, for otherwise the 
Committee would “in effect be upholding the con- 
tention of Mr. Vyshinsky that the work of Unscos 
was of doubtful value.” Although anxious to 
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support it, Mr. McNeil indicated that the United 
Kingdom could favor the Australian proposal only 
after the First Committee had expressed its atti- 
tude on the Special Committee on the Balkans and 
its reports.* Mr. Dulles adopted a similar posi- 
tion, noting that the United States had accepted 
the Australian amendments, which he believed the 
other sponsoring delegations had done also. Al- 
though he saw merit in the Australian proposal, 
with possible modifications, Mr. Dulles “did not 
think that Greece should be asked to negotiate 
with three hostile Governments until it at least 
had the international support reflected in the Four 
Power resolution.” * 


Delaying Action 


The First Committee was now to be subjected 
to the delaying action, as had been foreshadowed 
at the opening of the meeting on November 6 when 
Dr. Bebler indicated that he had received a tele- 
gram—which other members had also received— 
to the effect that ten leaders of the Greek Seamen’s 
Union had been sentenced to death and were to be 
executed on the following Monday morning.** 

Moreover, Mr. Katz-Suchy, who also noted the 
cable from Greece, sought to refer the various 
amendments and draft resolutions to a subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of “resolving” the differ- 
ences.** Mr. Vyshinsky could not see the point 
of voting on the Four Power proposal before de- 
ciding on the Australian conciliation proposal, 
although Mr. Castro* did, and the Committee 
spent some time in discussing these points of pro- 
cedure. In the end, however, by 35 votes to 12, 
with 2 abstentions, it decided to consider the Four 
Power proposal first, and then defeated the Polish 
suggestion as to a subcommittee by 33 votes to 6, 
with 9 abstentions, and a Soviet motion to adjourn 
discussion of the draft resolutions until the next 
morning by a vote of 6 to 21, with 9 abstentions.* 

But despite the clear intent of the Committee to 
go on with the discussion of the draft resolutions, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy proposed that a Yugoslav pro- 
posal ** calling on the Greek Government “to take 
steps to see that the trade union leaders” were “not 
executed” be given priority in the discussion. De- 
spite considerable doubt as to the Committee’s 
competence in this entire matter, in view of article 
2 (7) of the Charter, the Committee became en- 
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tangled in the issue. Mr. McNeil urged that it go 
on with its primary business, while Mr. Katz- 
Suchy demanded a roll call on the question of the 
Committee’s competence. By a vote of 38 to 6, with 
6 abstentions, it was decided that the Committee 
was not competent to deal with the Yugoslav 
proposal. 

In the end, a French proposal, which noted an 
offer of the Greek Delegation to examine the mat- 
ter with the Chairman of the First Committee and 





trusted that the Chairman would “take all the nec- 
essary steps to that end,” was approved by a vote of 
38 to 6, with 6 abstentions.* The Chairman took 
note of his “difficult mission” and stated that in 
his consultations with Mr. Pipinelis, “he would not 
lose sight of the humanitarian aspects of the ques- 
tion.” No other attempts were made to bring this 
matter into the deliberations of the Committee at 
a later date. 


IV. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE: ADOPTION OF DRAFT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Closure of the General Debate 


The list of speakers was closed on November 5, 
and the general debate ended on November 6. 
Although the First Committee was, therefore, 
ready to record its recommendations on November 
8, the dilatory tactics of the minority did not end. 

At the very beginning of the meeting on Novem- 
ber 8, Dr. Bebler, who thought the First Commit- 
tee’s decision in the matter of the Greek trade- 
union leaders very wise, asked the Committee to 
reconsider its other decision to begin voting on 
the Four Power proposal, and once more attacked 
the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, asserting that the Committee was at- 
tempting to condemn his country and that it was 
his right to defend himself. Interrupted by 
Chairman Spaak, Dr. Bebler asked the Committee 
“whether it dared to vote on the Four Power reso- 
lution without looking into Yugoslavia’s claim 
that Unscopr’s report was a pile of lies.” Then he 
proposed that the Yugoslav draft resolution be 
considered first. This was only a maneuver to 
reopen the general debate, a roll call was taken, 
and the Yugoslav proposal was rejected by 49 votes 
to 6.1. When Dr. Bebler declared that thé First 
Committee had merely taken the side of the Special 
Committee and had “thus shown partiality,” M. 
Spaak informed him that “he would not tolerate 
insults.” 

Almost immediately thereafter, Mr. Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland, proposed that his draft resolution, sim- 
ilar in character to the Yugoslav proposal in that 
it also provided for dissolution of the Special 
Committee, be voted on first. Although the rule to 
be applied (112) was obvious, according to the 
Chairman’s decision, a vote was demanded, and 
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the Chairman was sustained by 49 votes to 6.5. Mr. 
Katz-Suchy then asked that a request be sent to the 
President of the General Assembly that the cable 
of the nine former Greek Cabinet members calling 
for conciliation be distributed as a document, and 
this was done.* Finally, a roll call was taken on 
the proposal that the Polish draft resolution be 
given priority, with the result that it was rejected 
by a vote of 50 to 6.5 
Consideration of the Four Power Draft Reso- 
lution 

The First Committee then began its detailed 
examination of the Four Power draft resolution. 
No objections being raised, it quickly approved 
the first paragraph, and shortly afterward adopted 
the second by a vote of 43 to none, with 2 absten- 
tions.® 

Mr. Malik, of the Soviet Union, rejected the 
draft resolution as a whole, since, he said, it did 
not “pave the way towards a conciliatory settle- 
ment of the Greek question”, but “aimed at com- 
plicating and confusing the problem,” and gave 
a psychological advantage in any conversations 
which might take place “to the party which was 
responsible for the frontier disturbances.”* Mr. 
Malik repeated the Soviet charges against the 
Special Committee on the Balkans, and remarked 
that even if it were true— 


“that partisan detachments had crossed the fron- 
tier, although Unscos had not brought any specific 
proof to that effect, that did not mean that the 
crossing had been made with the knowledge of the 
authorities of the northern States and there was 
no reason whatever for placing the responsibility 
upon their shoulders.” 
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As the discussion continued, Mr. Malik also ex- 
pressed his objections to paragraph 3, which noted 
the conclusions of the Special Committee, since he 
considered it to be based on “incorrect conclusions” 
and stated that “to accuse three peace-loving 
States, in particular little Albania, of any attempt 
to deprive Greece of her political independence or 
of covetous designs upon her territory was ab- 
surd.”* Likewise, at the opening of the afternoon 
session on November 8, Dr. Bebler denied that 
Yugoslavia had threatened the independence or 
integrity of Greece—an absurd idea, “since that in- 
dependence had practically ceased to exist,” in 
view of Anglo-American control of that coun- 
try. On the request of the Yugoslav Representa- 
tive a roll-call vote was taken on paragraph 3, 
which was adopted by 41 votes to 1.° 

When the fourth paragraph, which merely noted 
the recommendations of the Special Committee, 
was considered, Mr. Katz-Suchy, and especially 
Dr. Bebler, attempted to delay matters further, 
and substantially to reopen the general debate, by 
asking Dr. Castillo Najera, the Unscos rappor- 
teur, a series of thirteen leading questions. Dr. 
Castillo referred Dr. Bebler to the Unscos reports 
on the points at issue, but the Representatives of 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. objected to 
this “unsatisfactory” reply, and, on the request of 
Dr. Bebler a roll call was taken on the Yugoslav 
proposal that Dr. Castillo be given 24 hours in 
which to reply. This proposal was rejected by 40 
to 6, with 7 abstentions, whereupon Dr. Bebler in- 
sisted on another roll call on his proposal that 48 
hours be given to Dr. Castillo—a proposal which 
was also rejected by 48 votes to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions.° After another maneuver, a vote was taken 
on paragraph 4, at the request of Dr. Bebler, by 
roll call, and that paragraph was approved by 48 
votes, with 6 abstentions.” 

As it took up paragraph 5, which expressed the 
view that the continued aid to the Greek guerrillas 
by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia endangered 
peace in the Balkans and was inconsistent with 
the United Nations Charter, the First Committee 
began the disposition of a number of amendments. 
First of these was an amendment proposed by El 
Salvador containing a “formal warning to Yugo- 
slavia and also to Albania and Bulgaria,” singling 
out Yugoslavia first because it was a Member of 
the United Nations. In the two roll-call votes 
which followed, the amendment was rejected by 
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29 to 5, with 17 abstentions, and paragraph 5 was 
approved by 47, with 1 abstention.” 

There were also amendments, proposed by El 
Salvador and Australia,“ to paragraph 6, calling 
upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia forth- 
with to cease their assistance to the guerrillas, and 
Mr. Dulles indicated that the sponsoring Powers 
had accepted the Australian amendment, which 
was approved by 41 votes, with 5 abstentions.” 
The proposal of El] Salvador, however, was re- 
jected by 17 to 5, with 30 abstentions.* Before 
the adoption of paragraph 6, however, there 
was considerable discussion and an attempt to 
delay the vote. Mr. Tarasenko, of the Ukraine, 
“categorically” opposed the paragraph because the 
First Committee, while condemning an “alleged 
intervention” in Greece, was “itself endeavouring 
to intervene in the internal affairs” of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Dr. Bebler moved ad- 
journment, since the Committee had “sat for seven 
hours during that day,” and he thought “a hasty 
decision should not be taken regarding the Greek 
question.” Mr. Dulles, however, believed the 
meeting should not be adjourned, since there was 
a great deal of work to do. The motion to ad- 
journ was defeated by 36 to 8, with 6 abstentions.” 
Dr. Bebler, who indicated that he was “most 
tired,” proposed that a subcommittee be estab- 
lished, and insisted on a roll-call vote, this motion 
being defeated by 48 to 6.% Dr. Bebler then 
plunged into the substance of the question, deny- 
ing that Yugoslavia had done anything which was 
not in accordance with international law, since it 
had only provided humanitarian assistance to the 
sick and wounded and to refugees.* When he 
moved again for adjournment on completion of 
his statement, the Chairman ruled against him, 
and when Dr. Bebler appealed against the Chair- 
man and asked for a roll call, his second move for 
adjournment was defeated by 48 votes to 2, with 
4 abstentions. The vote on paragraph 6, as 
amended by Australia, was then approved by a 
roll-call vote of 48, with 6 abstentions, and the 
meeting adjourned.” 

Paragraph 7 was considered and approved on 
November 9. This paragraph, calling upon Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, once more, to 
cooperate with Greece “in the settlement of their 
disputes by peaceful means”, in accordance with 
the resolution of October 21, 1947, brought forth 
statements from Dr. Bebler concerning Greek 
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treatment of minorities and from Mr. Kiselev that 
it was Greece which was guilty of provocation. 
On the roll call, however, it was approved by a 
vote of 43 to nothing.” 

Mr. Dulles explained that the sponsoring 
Powers had accepted an Australian amendment to 
paragraph 8, emphasizing the conciliatory func- 
tions of the Special Committee, which called upon 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia again to co- 
operate with that body and upon Greece to con- 
tinue to cooperate with it.’ But Dr. Bebler now 
took the opportunity to lecture the First Commit- 
tee on the “illegality of the Special Committee on 
the Balkans,” remarking : *° 

“The Yugoslav delegation had stated from the 
outset that a committee of investigation to inquire 
into the situation in the Balkans was incompatible 
with the provisions of the Charter. The Charter 
provided for only two kinds of investigations in 
accordance with Articles 33 and 34 respectively. 

“The terms of Article 33 were perfectly clear 
and provided that an investigation could be insti- 
tuted for the settlement of a dispute between 
States. However, the situation which Unscos 
had been established to deal with could not be de- 
scribed as a dispute. One had only to refer to the 
text of the establishing resolution to see that 
Unscos had been created to observe possible future 
interference by the northern States in Greek in- 
ternal affairs. There had been no determination 
that such interference had taken place. Hence, 
the inquiry was not intended for the purpose of 
finding a solution of any dispute or situation and 
therefore, it was outside the scope of Article 33. 

“Article 34 of the Charter stated that the Se- 
curity Council could investigate any dispute or 
situation which might lead to international fric- 
tion in order to determine whether its continuance 
was likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. It was clear that 
Article 34 applied only to investigations instituted 
by the Security Council. It had been on the basis 
of Article 34 that the Security Council had estab- 
lished the original Commission of Investigation to 
make a specific report on the situation. That 
Commission was fully compatible with the Char- 
ter provisions and for that reason the northern 
States had accorded it their complete cooperation. 
Unscos, however, was quite different for it had 
been created not to investigate an existing situa- 
tion but to observe whether the northern States 
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would in the future violate the Charter. More- 
over, even if it had been established within the 
purposes of Article 34, it would have been uncon- 
stitutional since the General Assembly had no 
power to undertake an investigation of a kind 
which Article 34 assigned to the Security Council. 
Accordingly, the Yugoslav Government had con- 
sidered Unscos to be illegal and had refused to 
recognize its existence. It could not accept the 
position which had apparently been adopted by 
the majority of the First Committee and which 
was in violation of the charter. . . .” 


Dr. Bebler stated, therefore, that Yugoslavia 
“would maintain its refusal to cooperate in any 
way with Unscos if the Committee decided to con- 
tinue it in existence. That decision was strength- 
ened by the evidence that Unscop had been cre- 
ated out of hostility towards Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. Bogomolov, of the Soviet Union, also reit- 
erated his opposition to Unscop, indicating that 
“the activities of the Special Committee were de- 
signed to aggravate the relations between the Bal- 
kan States rather than to promote any peaceful 
settlement.” ** 

Colonel Hodgson however, directly challenged 
Dr. Bebler’s position as to the legality of the Spe- 
cial Committee.?> In October 1947, he pointed out, 
Dr. Bebler had questioned the establishment of the 
Special Committee on the ground that it would 
be a violation of “state sovereignty,” while now 
he contested its continuation on the ground that 
it was “illegal” and “null and void because it was 
created under Article 34 of the Charter.” But 
the “whole point” was “that the Special Commit- 
tee was not created under Article 34” but under 
Article 22 of the Charter, which declared that “the 
General Assembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance 
of its functions.” The term “investigation” had 
never entered into the resolution, although as soon 
as the Special Committee was established, it was 
charged that “it was illegal for entirely different 
reasons, and that was that they presumed it would 
interfere with the independence of the three coun- 
tries to the north.” Colonel Hodgson concluded: 


“The Committee was set up with two main objec- 
tives, first, to observe the compliance with the rec- 
ommendations laid down by the Assembly, and 
second, to assist the four Governments in carrying 
out those terms of reference and those recom- 
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mendations. But it was not until they arrived in 
Greece itself that they decided to set up certain 
observation posts, because, how could they ob- 
serve? They had to have some instrumentality. 
My Government, we wish to make it clear, sup- 
ported entirely the creation of observation posts. 
It was only later on when we thought that some of 
those posts, and the Committee itself, were ex- 
ceeding its functions and going into the realm of 
investigation as distinct from observation, that we 
had a difference of, not so much an opinion, but a 
difference of interpretation. It is quite wrong to 
say that the Special Committee was laid down by 
this Assembly as a committee of investigation. It 
was not and it is not today. It is still a Commit- 
tee with certain functions, and one of these func- 
tions being to observe only and not to investigate. 
“Therefore, to the mind of my delegation, the 
reasons which have been advanced this morning, 
and the statement that it is illegal, this argumen- 
tation, to our mind, is totally erroneous. We are 
satisfied to think that it was based on erroneous 
argumentation, and it is just as legal, just as sound, 
just as correct, for this Assembly to set up such 
a body, as it was for the Security Council, two 
years ago, to set up the Commission of Investiga- 
tion. If that was legal, then this was legal. If 
they were prepared to co-operate with that body, 
why are they not prepared to co-operate with this 
body whose function is primarily that of concilia- 
tion? It was in accordance with that view, and 
in an endeavour to make it perfectly clear that one 
of the Committee’s primary roles was that of con- 
ciliation, that the Australian delegation intro- 
duced this amendment which, taken in conjunction 
with paragraph 10 (c), shows clearly what the 
functions of the Special Committee will be.” 
The discussion of paragraph 8 continued, with 
Mr. Tarasenko, of the Ukraine, reiterating that 
the Special Committee was an organ merely “to 
camouflage Anglo-United States intervention in 
Greece” and “to mislead world public opinion and 
to incriminate Greece’s northern neighbours.” *° 
Dr. Bebler also repeated his contention that 
Unscop was an illegal body. Finally, however, 
the Australian amendment was approved by a 
vote of 48 to 6 and then the amended paragraph 8 
was approved by a vote of 50 in favor.** The 
Soviet bloc of states had not taken part in the 
vote, and Dr. Bebler then proceeded to read into 
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the record an Unscos working paper on the reor- 
ganization of that body and to ask that it be circu- 
lated to the First Committee.” 

The Committee then proceeded to discuss a 
Greek draft amendment,”* which was to be inserted 
between paragraphs 8 and 9, calling— 


“upon all members of the United Nations and upon 
all other States to which Greek children have been 
removed by the Greek guerrillas to co-operate for 
their prompt return to Greece with the Special 
Committee as well as with the International Red 
Cross, Unesco, the International Union for Child 
Welfare and every other appropriate interna- 
tional agency.” 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, the Polish Representative, 
opened the discussion with a denunciation of the 
Greek Government and its “terrorism” and 
summed up his view by remarking that “it was a 
question of whether the children should be al- 
lowed to remain in safety until peace had been re- 
stored in Greece.” Professor Prochazka, of 
Czechoslovakia, declared that all the Greek chil- 
dren who had been brought to his country were 
brought “at the express desire of their parents” 
and were being well cared for.** Mr. Loridan 
drew the attention of the Committee to a Belgian 
proposal, the purport of which was to give the 
parents a controlling voice in the return of chil- 
dren to Greece.®” 

There was considerable discussion of the Greek 
amendment and of the other proposals as to the 
disposition of the Greek children when the First 
Committee met again on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 9. Finally, however, it was agreed, on the pro- 
posal of Chairman Spaak, that a text acceptable 
to all delegations might be achieved by separating 
the essence of the Greek proposal from the text of 
the Four Power resolution and preparing a sepa- 
rate resolution on the subject.** Nevertheless, Dr. 
Bebler could not permit the occasion to pass with- 
out asking for a roll-call vote on his proposal to 
present the Yugoslav film concerning the care of 
Greek children in Yugoslavia. This proposal was 
rejected by 25 to 10, with 18 abstentions.” 

Mr. Dulles, thereupon, objected to the “filibus- 
tering tactics” which were being pursued, and Mr. 
Balaguer, of the Dominican Republic, suggested 
that the speeches be limited to five minutes. There 
was bitter protest from the minority, but when 
the Representative of the Ukraine suggested a ten 
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minute limitation, the proposal was easily adopted 
by a vote of 42 to 1, with 3 abstentions.” 

The First Committee then proceeded to para- 
graph 9, which recommended “to all Members of 
the United Nations and to all other states that their 
Governments refrain from any action designed to 
assist directly or through any other government 
any armed group fighting against the Greek Gov- 
ernment.” Only the Ukrainian Representative 
commented on the paragraph, which was approved 
by 42 votes to 9.°° 

At this point the Lebanese amendment was dis- 
cussed. It recommended that all members of the 
United Nations, when examining the application 
of Albania and Bulgaria for admission into the 
United Nations, take into consideration their atti- 
tude “in consequence of the present resolution.” * 
Members of the Soviet bloc violently opposed this 
amendment. Mr. Dulles explained that the United 
States Delegation would abstain from voting on 
the amendment because it was considered super- 
fluous. “It was not necessary”, he said, “to ask 
Members of the United Nations to take into ac- 
count the facts indicated in the amendment, be- 
cause they were bound to do so under the Char- 
ter.” * The proposal was rejected by 19 to 6, with 
23 abstentions, following which Mr. Balaguer, of 
the Dominican Republic, withdrew an amendment 
submitted by his Delegation.* 

The First Committee then examined paragraph 
10 and the Australian amendment thereto, which 
merely deleted the term “activities” from the first 
line, and approved “the reports” of the Special 
Committee.” The paragraph as a whole contin- 
ued the Special Committee in being, with the func- 
tions conferred upon it by the resolution of October 
21, 1947, and instructed it to continue to observe 
and report on the response of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia to the injunction not to furnish aid 
and assistance to the Greek guerrillas, to continue 
to utilize observation groups, and to continue to be 
available to assist the Governments of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in the implementation 
of the resolution of October 21, 1947, and of the 
present resolution. In accepting the Australian 
amendment on behalf of the sponsoring Powers, 
Mr. Dulles stated that “— 


“we do so for the reasons set forth by the repre- 
sentative of Australia at the time he proposed it. 
Our acceptance of the amendment does not mean 
that we have any doubt as to the propriety of the 
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activities of the Special Committee, but means that 
we think, as a matter of good procedure, it is better 
to limit the approval to the actual Reports which 
are before us rather than the activities which are 
not fully reported to the Committee in a concrete 
limited form.” 


Mr. Katz-Suchy complained that, apart from 
“American intervention,” the primary obstacle to 
“conciliation on the Greek question” had been 
Unscop ; Dr. Bebler once more referred to Unscon’s 
working paper on reorganization, which he had 
already placed in the record; Mr. Bogomolov reit- 
erated that Unscos had only aggravated the situa- 
tion; and Mr. Tarasenko asked some questions. 
The First Committee, nevertheless, proceeded to 
vote on the Australian amendment. It was ap- 
proved, on a roll-call vote, by 43 to 4, with 1 
abstention.” 

Mr. Dulles then introduced an amendment to 
paragraph 10“ authorizing the Special Commit- 
tee, in its discretion, “to appoint, and utilize the 
services and good offices of one or more persons 
whether or not members of the Special Commit- 
tee.” In explaining the proposed amendment, Mr. 
Dulles remarked : “ 


“The purpose of this addition is to reflect the 
sentiment which has been expressed in the general 
debate on our resolution to emphasize the task of 
conciliation which we all hope will become possi- 
ble, and to extend and develop the facilities of the 
Committee and permit co-operation. In this con- 
nection I might say that we have heard informally 
some expressions of concern lest the Special Com- 
mittee in the exercise of its power to appoint a per- 
son or persons not members of the Special Com- 
mittee might select persons who were not a sort of 
brother to the Governments involved. May I also 
say that the members who sponsored the resolu- 
tion and the amendment take it for granted that 
the Special Committee will have the common sense 
not to include persons to exercise the functions of 
conciliation and good offices except the persons 
who are agreeable to the Governments concerned.” 


Dr. Bebler objected that it was “absolutely illogi- 
cal” to confide the task of conciliation “to a com- 
mittee which would not be recognized by three of 
the four countries concerned.” If this desire were 
genuine, in Dr. Bebler’s view, a person who had no 
connection with the Special Committee, “of which 
Yugoslavia did not approve, and which it would 
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never recognize,” would have to be chosen. Buta 
vote was taken, and the United States amendment 
was approved by 39 to 6, with 2 abstentions. Fi- 
nally, a roll call was taken on paragraph 10, sec- 
tion by section, subparagraph (a) being approved 
by 43 to 1, subparagraphs (b and c) by 43 votes, 
and the entire paragraph by 43 votes.* 

The First Committee completed its considera- 
tion of the Four Power proposal on the morning of 
November 10. By a vote of 31 it approved an 
Australian proposal which authorized the Special 
Committee, while having its principal headquar- 
ters in Greece, with the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernments concerned, to “perform its functions in 
such places as it may deem apropriate for the ful- 
filment of its mission.” A new paragraph 12 
which provided for possible consultation with the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly was 
approved by 38 votes, although Dr. Bebler referred 
to the Interim Committee as “another illegal organ 
of the United Nations.” Mr. Dulles, however, 
pointed out that the language employed was iden- 
tical with that which had been used at the previous 
session of the General Assembly in the resolution 
establishing the Korean Committee.® 

The Representative of the Union of South 
Africa had also offered an amendment, no doubt 
in response to the many attacks which had been 
made on the United States and the United King- 
dom, which commended “— 


“the assistance and support which has hitherto 
been given by members of the United Nations to 
Greece at the express request of the constitutional 
Greek Government, and encourages further coop- 
eration aimed at the continuation of such assist- 
ance and support.” 


In asking that this amendment be withdrawn, 
Mr. Dulles stated: © 


“The amendment offered by the Union of South 
Africa would have the General Assembly ‘com- 
mend the assistance and support which has hitherto 
been given by members of the United Nations to 
Greece . . . and encourages further cooperation 
aimed at the continuation of such assistance and 
support.’ The United States is one of the Member 
States which have given assistance and support to 
the Government of Greece at its request, and, as 
such, it appreciates the spirit which animates the 
amendment proposed by the delegation of the 
Union of South Africa. On the other hand, we 
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have some reservation as to whether it is wise for 
the First Committee to be asked to pass this par- 
ticular resolution—not that its purpose, in our 
opinion, is not wholly sound, but for the reason 
that the assistance and support which has been 
given, at least by the United States and perhaps 
by others, has not in our opinion, been laid before 
this Committee adequately enough so that the 
Committee ought to be asked to endorse it.” 


Mr. Dulles pointed to the fact that quarterly 
reports concerning American assistance to Greece 
had been filed with the Secretariat, but had not 
been brought officially to the attention of the First 
Committee." In view of the American position, 
Mr. Egeland, of South Africa, thereupon with- 
drew his amendment.” 

Paragraph 13, which requested the Secretary- 
General to provide the Special Committee with 
adequate staff and facilities, was then approved 
by 43 votes. Before the final vote on the resolution 
as a whole, statements in opposition were heard 
from Representatives of Yugoslavia, the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The final vote was 
48 to 6 against, with no abstentions.** 


The Soviet Draft Resolution on the Greek 
Problem 


In presenting the Soviet draft resolution,®** Mr. 
Bogomolov stated that he had voted against the 
Four Power resolution because he did not believe 
it would lead to peace in the Balkans. The pro- 
posed Soviet resolution which placed all responsi- 
bility for the difficulties within Greece and along 
the northern frontiers of that country on the Greek 
Government asked for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations among the parties concerned, the renewal 
of frontier conventions or the drafting of new ones, 
and the elimination of discrimination against mi- 
norities in Greece. The Soviet proposal also 
called for the report to the Secretary-General for 
the removal of foreign troops from Greece and for 
the liquidation of the Special Committee on the 
Balkans. 

Before the First Committee began to vote, para- 
graph by paragraph, on the Soviet proposal, and 
following support of it by members of the Soviet 
bloc, Mr. Dulles explained the views of the United 
States Delegation, as follows: * 


“We will vote against the preamble which re- 
cites certain facts to have been established, which 
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facts are contrary to the facts as found by the 
General Assembly’s own Special Committee. 

“The first paragraph recommending the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between Greece 
and Bulgaria and Albania we shall support. 

“The second recommendation that the Govern- 
ments of Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania renew their previously operative frontier 
conventions or conclude new ones we shall support. 

“The third recommendation with reference to 
the treatment of citizens of Macedonian or Al- 
banian nationalities living in Greece we shall not 
support for the reason that that seems to us to 
involve too much an interference in the internal 
affairs of Greece. 

“The next recommendation as regards reporting 
to the Secretary-General we shall support in rela- 
tion to recommendations one and two. 

“The recommendation with respect to with- 
drawal of troops we shall not support. The par- 
agraph which decides to terminate the activities 
of the Special Committee obviously we will not 
support because the First Committee has just voted 
the direct contrary.” 


Soon after, in two roll calls, the preamble was 
rejected by 49 to 6, with no abstentions, and the 
first operative paragraph was approved by 53 
votes, with 2 abstentions, the second by 49 votes, 
with 6 abstentions.© 

Mr. Katz-Suchy was unable to understand the 
logic of the contention of Mr. Dulles that the third 
operative paragraph, as to minorities, involved 
undue interference in Greek internal affairs, a point 
of view shared by Mr. Bogomolov. Mr. Dulles 
explained, however, that *— 


“if the substance of the recommendations was al- 
ready covered by the declaration of human 
rights . . . then there was no reason to include 
it in the present draft resolution. That fact, how- 
ever, did not affect his statement that the present 
recommendation was an interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece since the declaration 
of human rights had no mandatory force; it was 
merely designed as a standard for national con- 
duct. Any question of enforcing such standards 
would be decided if and when the Assembly took 
up the matter of a convention based upon the 
declaration of human rights.” 


As the discussion continued, Mr. Pipinelis inter- 
vened to deny the charge “that there was any dis- 
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crimination” against Greek minorities, and he | 


further indicated that if the problem were to be 
discussed at all “it must be examined with the 
general framework of conditions in the Bal- 
kans.” °° Further opposition was expressed by 
Mr. Balaguer, of the Dominican Republic, and by 
Mr. Jiménez, of Uruguay, who held that the First 
Committee was incompetent to take a decision in 
this matter.’ Dr. Bebler adopted the contrary 
view, and so also did General Romulo, of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, who felt “that the 
removal of such discriminations as exist would 
be desirable in order to eliminate certain factors 


which were at the root of present difficulties.” | 


Moreover ®— 


“since, also, the draft resolution which had already 
been adopted had recommended to Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia that they should do certain 
things or should desist from doing certain things, 
Greece should not take umbrage if certain recom- 
mendations were made to her in the interest of re- 
establishing peaceful relations in the Balkans.” 


In addition, the Philippine Delegation “could 
not withhold its support from a text which reaf- 
firmed the fundamental principles of the Charter, 
and it would always be favourably disposed to- 
wards everything done for the protection of minor- 
ities wherever they were to be found.” Mr. 
Cooper, of Liberia, adopted a similar point of 
view; Mr. Wilson, of New Zealand and Mr. Sohl- 
man, of Sweden, opposed the paragraph." Mr. 
McNeil, who was also opposed, stressed the work 
which the Special Committee had done on the 
problem of minorities, which was very complex 
in character, and stated that “there was nothing in 
the evidence supplied by Unscors which would in 
the least suggest that there was any justification 
for the implication in the U.S.S.R. resolution that 
the Greek Government was blameworthy.”® Af- 
ter a closing statement by Mr. Bogomolov, who 
considered the question “actually very simple,” the 
third operative paragraph was rejected by 20 votes 
to 13, with 19 absentions.® 

The fourth operative paragraph, which called 
for a report to the Secretary-General at the end of 
six months, was adopted by 44 votes to 1, with 9 
absentions.™ 

The next paragraph, which recommended the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and military per- 
sonnel from Greece, provoked somewhat more dis- 
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cussion. Mr. Katz-Suchy recalled the resolution 
of the General Assembly of December 14, 1946, 
which “recommended the withdrawal of all troops 
stationed in foreign territory,” and he professed 
his inability to understand the opposition of Mr. 
Dulles to this paragraph. The Representatives 
of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Byelorussia considered the presence of foreign 
troops in Greece to be the heart of the problem. 
Mr. McNeil, however, pointed out that British 
troops were in Greece “with the consent and at the 
request of the legally elected Government of that 
country.” Far from being the cause of difficulties, 
they had exercised “a moderating and pacifying 
influence.” Mr. Dulles replied directly to the 
Representative of Poland: ” 


“I want to speak to correct a false impression 
about the facts which I think has been given, no 
doubt inadvertently. Reference was made to an 
Assembly Resolution of December 1946 as requir- 
ing withdrawal of all troops from foreign terri- 
tory, and it is said that this proposed resolution 
merely reflects that General Assembly recom- 
mendation, and that any Government like my own 
which voted in favour of that Assembly Resolu- 
tion cannot consistently vote against the present 
proposal of the U.S.S.R. 

“I would call the attention of delegates to the 
fact that members of the Committee have been con- 
fronted with a very inaccurate reproduction of the 
Assembly Resolution of December 1946. That 
Resolution called for a withdrawal without delay 
of armed forces stationed in territories of Mem- 
bers without their consent fully and publicly ex- 
pressed in treaties or agreements consistent with 
the Charter and not contradicting international 
agreements. Such aid and assistance as the United 
States is rendering to Greece is being rendered at 
the express consent—indeed, at the express re- 
quest—of the Greek Government, which is fully 
and publicly expressed in an agreement which is 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations.” 

Dr. Bebler continued his criticisms, however, 
and Mr. Katz-Suchy admitted that he had not 
meant to imply that the two propositions were 
identical. The First Committee, by a roll call, 
then rejected the fifth paragraph by a vote of 38 
to 7, with 11 abstentions. Similarly, the sixth op- 
erative paragraph, which recommended the liq- 
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uidation of the Special Committee, was rejected by 
a roll call vote of 49 to 6, with one abstention.* 

Chairman Spaak then announced that he would 
put to the vote the paragraphs which had been 
adopted, namely paragraphs 1, 2, and 4 of the op- 
erative part, in the light of rule 118 of the rules 
of procedure, which declared that “parts of a pro- 
posal shall be voted on separately . . . The result- 
ing proposal shall be put to a final vote in its en- 
tirety.”* Although this position was challenged 
by Mr. Bogomolov, Mr. Katz-Suchy, and Mr. Tar- 
asenko, it was equally upheld by Colonel Hodgson 
and Mr. McNeil. A Soviet proposal to ask the 
General Committee for an interpretation of the 
rule was rejected by 50 to 6, with one abstention. 
The “resulting proposal” was then adopted by 48 
votes, with one abstention.” 

Thus, in two resolutions adopted by the First 
Committee, it had been recommended that diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and her northern 
neighbors be renewed, that frontier conventions 
be renewed or drafted, and that the problem of 
refugees be settled. 


The Australian Proposal on Conciliation 


The Australian proposal, it will be recalled, 
asked the President of the General Assembly and 
the Secretary-General jointly to convene imme- 
diately a meeting of the Representatives of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia “to ex- 
plore the possibilities of reaching agreement 
amongst themselves as to the methods and proce- 
dure to be adopted with a view to resolving present 
differences between them.” ™ 

The Australian proposal was generally agreed 
upon, and the discussion was relatively brief. Mr. 
Dulles proposed that, in addition to the President 
of the General Assembly and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Chairman Spaak of the First Committee, 
and Ambassador Sarper, the Rapporteur, also be 
present at the meetings which were to be held; Mr. 
Stolk, of Venezuela, suggested that these gentle- 
men be “vested with powers of mediation and 
conciliation between the four Powers concerned, 
with a view to achieving agreement.” ** Mr. Pipi- 
nelis, who also favored conciliation, stated that “in 
no event would Greece be able to agree to a discus- 
sion of her internal affairs.” ** Colonel Hodgson 
indicated that if the resolution were accepted, the 
President of the General Assembly, Dr. Evatt, in- 
tended to convene a meeting as soon as possible 
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and “before the General Assembly took up the 
discussion of the question.” “ 

The discussion continued on November 10, al- 
though it was interrupted by a discussion on the 
repatriation of Greek children. Later, the United 
States amendment to have the Chairman and Rap- 
porteur of the First Committee participate in any 
conversations was approved by 42 votes to 1, 
with 6 abstentions. The Venezuelan proposal 
was withdrawn in favor of an Ecuadoran amend- 
ment in the same sense and the latter was adopted 
by 44 votes to 1, with 5 abstentions.” 

Dr. Bebler explained that he had voted against 
the amendment because of the inclusion of the 
officials of the First Committee in the discussions, 
which, he thought, would “change its character 
and would be tantamount to including two addi- 
tional delegates.”"7 Mr. Pipinelis, on the other 
hand, “asked for an assurance that the conversa- 
tions” would not deal with any matters within the 
internal affairs of Greece.” Colonel Hodgson re- 
plied that his proposal did not attempt to lay down 
“any conditions whatsoever,” since, he thought, 
the participants “should be allowed complete free- 
dom to reconcile their differences as they thought 
best.” He would, therefore, “deplore any attempt 
to lay down conditions.” Mr. Pipinelis agreed “— 


“that if the discussion was undertaken in good 
faith there could be no reason to lay down previous 
conditions. But several statements had been made 
during the meeting, touching on matters of Greek 
internal policy and it was therefore desirable to 
have the assurance which he had requested.” 


Mr. Dulles thought the qualms of Mr. Pipinelis 
could be allayed by recalling that the Charter “pre- 
cluded the United Nations from intervention in 
matters which were essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state,” an explanation which was 
accepted by Mr. McNeil and satisfied Mr. Pipi- 
nelis.*® Since the purpose of the proposed discus- 
sions was the establishment of good neighborly 
and normal diplomatic relations, Mr. Bogomolov 
thought there was no question “of any party being 
required to accept provisions which were not ame- 
nable to it.” 

The Australian draft resolution was thereupon 
adopted unanimously by the First Committee. 


The Yugoslav and Polish Resolutions 
Following adoption of the Australian proposal, 
Dr. Bebler, who indicated that his proposal to 
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liquidate the Special Committee on the Balkans 
had been intended for consideration before the dis- 
cussion of any other proposal, withdrew the Yugo- 
slav draft resolution." But Mr. Katz-Suchy in- 
sisted upon a vote on his similar proposal, which 
was rejected by 38 to 6. However, he reserved the 
right to resubmit it to the plenary session. 

The Question of the Repatriation of Greek 
Children 

The First Committee, earlier on November 10, 
had been considering a Belgian proposal, in sub- 
stitution for the Greek amendment to the Four 
Power draft resolution, concerning the repatria- 
tion of Greek children who had been removed to 
the territories of other states. 

Essentially, the Belgian proposal recommended 
the return of the Greek children when the parents 
or guardian expressed a wish to that effect. It 
invited all Members of the United Nations and 
other states concerned to take the necessary meas- 
ures for the implementation of the recommenda- 
tion and asked the Secretary-General to request 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies to organize and 
insure liaison between the institutions designated 
by the States concerned. The proposal met with 
general favor, and the Representatives of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were not unfavorably 
disposed towards it, although there was consider- 
able discussion over terms, especially that of 
“ouardian.” The Representatives of Albania and 
Bulgaria, moreover, requested a postponement of 
the decision so that they could obtain instructions 
from their Governments. Colonel Hodgson main- 
tained that Dr. Bebler, despite his request for clari- 
fications, could take a decision on his own initia- 
tive, and, indeed, had substantially approved of 
the text as it stood, a position which Chairman 
Spaak also confirmed, despite Dr. Bebler’s denials. 
The discussion, nevertheless, was postponed until 
November 11.*4 

On resumption of the discussion both the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia offered amendments.® 
The Soviet amendment called upon the Secretary- 
General— 


“to request the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies to 
organize and ensure liaison with the national Red 
Cross organizations of the States concerned with 
a view to empowering the national Red Cross or- 
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ganizations to adopt measures in the respective 
countries for implementing the present recom- 
mendation.” 

The Yugoslav amendment sought to modify the 
first paragraph so as to recommend “the return 
of Greek children away from their homes when 
their father or mother freely expresses a wish to 
that effect.” 


The Soviet proposal became the center of the 
discussion on November 11. Colonel Hodgson, 
who was ready to accept the Soviet proposal, 
thought the only remaining difficulty lay in the 
use of the term “guardian”, in view of the Yugo- 
slav objections to that term. In the end, Colonel 
Hodgson introduced an amendment to the Belgian 
proposal embodying the concept of “closest rela- 
tive” in lieu of that of “guardian”.*’ A French 
amendment, meanwhile, had recommended the re- 
turn of the children to Greece if they were “away 
without the free consent of their parents.” * There 
was considerable discussion of the various amend- 
ments and considerable dissatisfaction with the 
final draft of the resolution as ultimately ap- 
proved. Mr. Dulles expressed the views of many 
delegations, no doubt, when he stated “that the 
decisive factor in the matter would be the good 
will of the parties concerned”. The French 
amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 2, with 18 
abstentions. Mr. Andersen, of Denmark, who 
sought clarification of the Australian amendment 
and of the resolution as a whole questioned whether 
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it were “true that the will of a child who was of 
age must be the determining factor, it would be 
wise to decide that in other cases the will of the 
relatives should prevail.” Later, he remarked that 
he would support the Australian amendment, 
which he interpreted as follows: * 


“if a child who was not of age declared that he did 
not wish to return to his country, and if on the 
other hand his father or mother, or closest relative, 
wanted him to return, the child would be sent 
back.” 

The Australian amendment was adopted by 26 
votes to 10, with 12 abstentions, the second para- 
graph of the Belgian proposal was approved by 
43 votes, and the U.S.S.R. amendment by 46 votes. 
Finally, the Belgian proposal as amended was ap- 
proved by 45 votes. 

Having adopted three resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly and initiated 
the process of conciliation in Paris under the Aus- 
tralian proposal, the First Committee had finished 
with the Greek problem. However, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, once more, sought to introduce the problem 
of certain death sentences in Greece into the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dulles did not object to this action 
“provided similar action was taken on behalf of 
eight persons who, according to the newspapers, 
had been sentenced to death by the Bulgarian 
courts.” The Chairman pointed out, however, 
that the question was not on the agenda, and he 
adjourned the meeting at 11:15 p. m. 


V. BUDGETARY ASPECTS OF UNSCOB 


On November 12, 1948, the Secretary-General 
submitted the supplementary budget estimates for 
the financial year 1949 for the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans.’ It was estimated 
that the extension of the Special Committee 
throughout 1949 would entail “expenses totaling 
$1,347,520, of which $508,200 will be for the head- 
quarters of the Committee, and $839,320 for the 
observation groups.” It was pointed out, how- 
ever— 


“that the $839,320 requested for observation 
groups does not correspond to the total cost of the 
seven groups which will be in existence in 1949, as 
it is assumed that members will continue to pay the 
salaries of the observers and provide the United 
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Nations, at no cost, with the cars, trucks, radio 
equipment, etc., needed.” 


The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 


Budgetary Questions reported on the problem on 
November 16, 1948,? recommending— 


“that the estimates be approved at a figure of 
$1,258,200, comprising $508,200 for the headquar- 
ters of the Special Committee and $750,000 for the 
observation groups. The estimates were for a 
total of $1,347,520, and the Secretary-General has 
signified his acceptance of the reduction of $89,320 
on the item of observation groups.” 


The Advisory Committee also suggested that, 
“while a rate of subsistence allowance of $16.00 
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a day might be appropriate for a short-term 
period, there was need for the Secretary-General 
to review the matter and to see whether more eco- 
nomical arrangements could be made.” Later, 
however, the United States Delegation submitted 
an amendment to increase the estimates of the 
Secretary-General by $89,100 for the transporta- 
tion and per diem of alternate representatives.* 
Dr. Evatt, President of the General Assembly, 
on November 15, advised the Fifth Committee of 
the passage of the resolution concerning Unscos 
and urged that the matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Fifth Committee, which could then 
report at an early date to the General Assembly.* 
The Chairman of the Fifth Committee, Mr. Wil- 
gress, however, noted on November 16, that the 
report of the Advisory Committee was not ready. 
The Representative of Yugoslavia raised a tech- 
nical point that the Fifth Committee should have 
the details as to Unscop’s expenditures before it 
passed on the budget for 1949.5 The list of ex- 
penditures was submitted on November 19, indi- 
cating a total expenditure of $602,841 for 1948.° 
The Fifth Committee, therefore, discussed the 
Unscos budget on November 22, although Dr. 
Vilfan, the Representative of Yugoslavia, sought 
to prevent approval of the budget, by repeating 
the arguments which had been presented in the 
First Committee.’ First he used the argument 
that approval of the budget would have a harmful 
influence on the “conciliatory” talks which had 
been undertaken by Dr. Evatt with the Represent- 
atives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia, a point of view which was echoed by the 
Representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Litauer and Mr. Roschin. A motion for adjourn- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 24 to 6 with 9 ab- 
stentions, and the Fifth Committee then pro- 





ceeded to discuss the problem in some detail. Dr, 
Vilfan indicated that the Special Committee was 
a mere screen to cover Anglo-American interfer- 
ence in Greek and Balkan affairs and repeated the 
charge that its establishment was contrary to the 
Charter. He had no confidence in the Special 
Committee’s “budgetary information” and de- 
clared that the Fifth Committee “should not draw 
up budgetary estimates which were based on that 
information. If that information was accepted 
not only political misdeeds but also crimes under 
common law would be passed over in silence and 
forgiven.” Dr. Vilfan, however, did not intend 
to take up the Yugoslav charges which had been 
made in the First Committee, although “he felt 
that it was an unprecedented event in international 
life that a sovereign State, member of an interna- 
tional organization, had brought such grave 
charges and that they had not even been studied.” 
The Yugoslav Government “did not feel itself 
bound to share in any of the expenses incurred by 
that Committee.” These sentiments were shared 
by Mr. Litauer, of Poland, who also indicated that 
“the Polish Government reserved the right not to 
agree to pay its share of the cost of the Special 
Commission.”® Mr. Roschin, of the Soviet Union, 
repeated the opposition of the Soviet Union to the 
Special Committee, which was considered an “il- 
legal organ,” contrary to the spirit of the Charter, 
which “was interfering in the internal affairs of 
States Members.” 

In the end, however, the United States amend- 
ment, proposing to increase the budget estimates 
by $89,100 was approved by 28 votes to 6 with 7 
abstentions, and then the budget proposals as a 
whole were approved, in a roll call vote, by 36 to 6. 
The total budget thus approved was for $1,347,- 
300." 


VI. THE ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 


The Final Debate 
The Reports of the Rapporteurs of Committees 1 and 5 


The General Assembly began its final considera- 
tion of the problem of “Threats to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Greece” on 
November 26, when Ambassador Sarper of Turkey 
read the report of the First Committee to the 
plenary session.1_ Ambassador Sarper noted that 
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“the deliberations of the Committee were pro- 
longed, and the debates were characterized by 
greater sharpness and heat than usual.” He read 
the resolutions which had been passed for approval 
by the General Assembly. He also called atten- 
tion to the unanimous approval by the First Com- 
mittee of the resolution originally sponsored by the 
Delegation of Australia under which the President 
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of the General Assembly had been carrying on 
conversations looking toward conciliation between 
Greece and her northern neighbors. In this con- 
nection, Ambassador Sarper noted that the resolu- 
tion was “meant to remain for the time being ex- 
clusively within the framework of the First Com- 
mittee” and was not before the General Assembly 
itself for approval. 

Mr. Machado, of Brazil, the Rapporteur of Com- 
mittee 5, then presented his report on the budgetary 
aspects of the renewal of Unscos’s mandate for 
another year. Among other things, he noted that 
the effect on the budget estimates for 1949 would 
be to increase “such estimates by a total of 
$1,347,300.” 2 


A Statement by the President of the General Assembly 


At this point, Dr. Evatt, the President of the 
General Assembly, made a brief statement con- 
cerning the conciliatory efforts which had been 
undertaken.* Frequent meetings, he said, had 
been held “in an attempt to carry out the duty im- 
posed upon us of conciliating between the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Yugoslavia.” Dr. Evatt indi- 
cated that, although no “definitive agreement” had 
yet been achieved, “substantial progress” had been 
made, although he could not disclose any details in 
view of the confidential character of the discussions 
and of the fact that the work was still in progress. 
He also thanked the representatives of the coun- 
tries concerned for their cooperation. 


Dr. Bebler’s Final Statement to the General Assembly 


Dr. Bebler, of Yugoslavia, thereupon opened the 
final debate in the General Assembly concerning 
the Greek question, and his address consumed the 
entire afternoon, although he introduced no new 
element into the discussion.* Dr. Bebler insisted 
that there were two aspects of the problem as it 
had been presented to the General Assembly: (1) 
“the armed Anglo-American intervention” in 
Greece; and (2) the alleged “interference of the 
northern neighbours of Greece in its internal af- 
fairs.” Dr. Bebler then provided the General 
Assembly with the “real history” of the problem, 
indicating that the civil war would go on as long 
as its causes endured—the existence of a “mon- 
archo-fascist” government in Greece, supported 
by the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The new resolution, in his mind, would no more 
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bring a solution of the problem than did the reso- 
lution establishing Unscos in October 1947. Dr. 
Bebler not only accused the United States of “wag- 
ing war against the Greek people” openly and “be- 
fore the eyes of the world” but, since the establish- 
ment of the Special Committee on the Balkans, 
“with the tacit consent of the United Nations.” * 

The Yugoslav Representative then proceeded to 
analyze the “terrorism” of the Greek Government 
against the Greek people and reviewed his charges 
against the Special Committee which had “adopted 
a clearly hostile attitude towards the countries of 
socialism and people’s democracies” and also 
“against the democratic forces and patriots within 
the borders of Greece.” * Repeating in some de- 
tail his earlier charges, Dr. Bebler declared :” 


“,.. the Committee was trapped by its own 


lies, from which it was unable to extricate it- 
self....I have ...had the opportunity of 
showing the [First] Committee how the charges 
against the northern neighbours of Greece were 
forged whenever the occasion presented itself, 
forged lock, stock and barrel.” 


In conclusion, after further “revelations” as to 
“the truth” about the activities of the Special Com- 
mittee, Dr. Bebler declared :* 


“T assure the Assembly that the discovery, 
little by little, of this truth, through the study of 
the documentation of the Committee, has pro- 
foundly stirred us. We know that we are hated 
because of our form of government, our profound 
and unflinching friendship with the Soviet Union 
and our unshaken faithfulness to the cause of 
democracy and fraternity among the nations. 
However, before having actually read this docu- 
mentation, we could not believe that our enemies, 
disguised as officials of the United Nations, and 
misusing their authority, would dare to perpetrate 
such criminal deeds, both from the point of view of 
human rights and from the point of view of the 
penal law of civilized countries.” 


This revelation, he thought, should make the 
General Assembly “ponder seriously,” after which 
it should say that the Special Committee had 
“gravely endangered the honour of the Organiza- 
tion.” The General Assembly should then pro- 
ceed to liquidate the Special Committee and sup- 
port the resolution presented by the Soviet Union 
since it, alone, was consistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 
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The United Kingdom Delegation 


Mr. Hall, of the United Kingdom, continued the 
discussion on November 27.° Among other things, 
he declared : 


“The draft resolution now before the General 
Assembly adheres closely to the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Special Committee. On 
the one hand, it calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to cease providing support for the 
Greek rebels and repeats its injunction to them to 
settle their disputes with Greece by peaceful means 
and to co-operate with the Special Committee to 
that end; on the other hand, it provides for the 
continuation of the Special Committee with its 
two-fold function of conciliation and observation, 
and provides it with terms of reference clarified in 
the light of the Committee’s own experience.” 

Mr. Hall found no conciliatory note in the Bebler 
address and indicated that the General Assembly 
was fully aware of “the unscrupulous plot” against 
the Greek people, whose war record “should have 
ensured them a happier fate.” He also pointed out 
that in the discussions in the First Committee, 
the Representatives of Yugoslavia and of other 
Delegations which followed the lead of the 
US.S.R.°— 


“at no time made any offer or gave any assurance 
that no aid would be provided to the Greek insur- 
gents in the future. Instead, these representa- 
tives devoted their main efforts to the elaboration 
of two main things. They tried to persuade the 
First Committee that the reports of the Special 
Committee are based on entirely unreliable evi- 
dence and that they are therefore complete non- 
sense. They tried to persuade the First Commit- 
tee that the trouble in Greece is due solely to the 
intervention in the domestic affairs of Greece of 
the United States Government and of the Govern- 
ment which I have the honour to represent . . .” 


The purport of the Soviet proposal, in Mr. 
Hall’s view, was that the General Assembly should 
ask that the Greek people be abandoned “by their 
friends.” This course had already been rejected 
by the First Committee. The United Kingdom 
considered “— 


“that the draft resolution now under considera- 
tion provides for action by the United Nations ac- 
cording to the real facts of the situation in the 
Balkans. It provides for vigilance by an organ 
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of the United Nations in a part of the world where 
peace has been wilfully exposed to danger. It 
ensures that if there should be any signs of im- 
provement in the situation, an organ of the United 
Nations shall be available on the spot to assist 
Greece and her northern neighbours to a peace- 
ful settlement of their differences.” 


The Final Greek Statement 


Like Mr. Hall, Mr. Tsaldaris, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Greece, was brief and to the point.* Re- 
viewing the case in the First Committee and the 
facts and conclusions submitted by Unscos, he 
declared : * 


“The very fate of my country is at stake. The 
threats to the independence and integrity of 
Greece are, at the same time, threats to the peace 
and security of all Southeastern Europe and of the 
whole world. For I do not think it is any longer 
possible to nurture any illusions: peace is not the 
particular affair of anybody; it is the concern of 
everybody. It can be solidly founded only by 
the determination of the international community 
to defend peace with all means at its disposal.” 


The draft resolution concerning the continua- 
tion of the Special Committee constituted “a strict 
minimum,” and the Greek people would see in 
its approval “a moral support of which it is sorely 
in need.” Greece would know “that the whole 
free world is at its side.” Like other countries, 
Greece hoped for a modification in the attitude of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, and had “co- 
operated sincerely in the efforts of conciliation 
made by the Australian delegation in the First 
Committee,” and Mr. Tsaldaris declared that he 
would “be happy if such efforts were to attain con- 
crete results.” Greece desired peace, and— 


“While resolved to remain master in its own home, 
it has never desired to interfere into the internal 
affairs of other countries. The Greek people have 
never imposed outside their borders either its po- 
litical and social conceptions or its way of think- 
ing or its friendships. We respect whatever sys- 
tem is established abroad. Why do not outsiders 
respect the order and system which is established 
in our country ¢” 

In conclusion, the Greek Foreign Minister de- 
clared that by adopting the Four Power proposal, 
the General Assembly “would use its high au- 
thority to debar the road to aggression” and 
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“vould open to people of good will the door that 
leads to confidence, tolerance and conciliation.” * 


The Soviet Position in the Final Debate 


Mr. Vyshinsky once more charged * that estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans was a violation of the Charter, that 
the Special Committee had violated its terms of 
reference, and that the observation groups had been 
transformed into “amateur Sherlock Holmeses” 
whose blatant mistakes and failures had resulted 
in a fiasco for that body. He then dwelt at great 
length on the alleged shortcomings of the Special 
Committee and repeated over and over again the 
substance of his earlier remarks, even to the extent 
of repeating the phrase: “This is junk, it is gar- 
bage, which ought not to be permitted to soil the 
consciences of the judges . . .” 

Curiously enough, however, Mr. Vyshinsky 
made no categorical denial that the frontiers of 
Greece into Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
had not been crossed and recrossed by the Greek 
guerrillas. Noting the charges of the Special Com- 
mittee, he simply asked : ** 


“Why did not the Greek authorities place any 
curbs on such border crossings? Perhaps they had 
no physical opportunity to do so. But, then, why 
do you expect Albania to have the physical possi- 
bility of hindering such border crossings? How 
an you expect the Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugo- 
slav border guards to do what the Greek guards 
were unable to do on their side of the border? 
What reason do you have to impute the responsi- 
bility for such crossings to the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia? You have no 
right whatsoever to do so, because there are no 
facts which militate in favour of such an assump- 
tion.” 


Once more, too, Mr. Vyshinsky alleged that the 
accusations against the northern neighbors of 
Greece were mere pretexts to cover up Anglo- 
American intervention in Greece, and to hide the 
“terrorism” which prevailed in that country.7 In 
conclusion, the Soviet Representative charged that 
the activities of the Special Committee “were 
fraught with dire consequences” and had only ag- 
gravated the relations of Greece with Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Therefore, the Soviet 
Delegation was presenting its own resolution to 
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solve the problem although it had already been 
considered in the First Committee.” 


The Chinese Position 


Mr. Tsiang, of China, did not share the views of 
the Soviet Representative.® He noted the abusive 
language of Mr. Vyshinsky and declared that “The 
nature of the Greek government”, which was “not 
below the level of governments in different parts 
of the world”, was not “pertinent to a debate of 
this kind.” The primary objective of the principal 
resolution was “the maintenance of Greek inde- 
pendence and Greek territorial integrity,” a prin- 
ciple which was at “the very foundation of the 
United Nations. Mr. Tsiang denied the charges 
as to American imperialism and remarked signifi- 
cantly : *° 

“The question has been asked, with an air of 
innocence, where is the threat to Greek independ- 
ence or to Greek territorial integrity? We know, 
of course, that no country has declared war on 
Greece. We know that foreign armies have not 
marched into Greece, we know that foreign aero- 
planes have not dropped bombs on Greek cities. 
That kind of open warfare and direct aggression 
has not occurred, but that in fact is not the problem 
facing the world today. The peoples of the world 
do not want war. That is universally true; I see 
no exception anywhere. Governments know it, and 
there is therefore no danger that some government, 
no matter how reactionary, would resort to open 
warfare or direct aggression. At the present mo- 
ment the most urgent problem facing the world 
is not direct aggression but indirect aggression.” 

Mr. Tsiang also noted that although aggression 
had not been defined in the Charter of the United 
Nations, in the interwar era there were serious 
efforts to define the term, one of which was in the 
series of treaties which the Soviet Union had 
signed in July 1933 with the various border states. 
He called particular attention to one aspect of the 


definition of aggression which was embodied in 


those conventions: 


“Aid to armed bands formed on the territory 
of a state and invading the territory of another 
state or refusal despite demands by the state sub- 
ject to attack to take all possible measures on its 
territory to deprive the said bands of any aid and 
protection.” 
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This was the very type of aggression, in Mr. 
Tsiang’s view, by which Greece had been threat- 
ened and its political independence and territorial 
integrity menaced. The principal resolution “be- 
yond any doubt” condemned “this type of indirect 
aggression,” and the Chinese Delegation was, 
therefore, convinced “that this resolution reaches 
the very heart of the problem of world peace.” 


The United States Delegation 


Mr. Dulles opened the session of November 27 
with a brief address that was moderate and con- 
ciliatory in tone." Noting the length of a number 
of speeches, he remarked that there was “always a 
danger under those circumstances that words may 
become a smokescreen which obscures the basic 
elemental facts.” In his view there were three 
basic facts in the Greek problem: (1) Greece was 
a weak country because of all that it had had to 
undergo in the war period; (2) it was faced with 
the difficult tasks of reconstruction; and (3) the 
violent efforts from within Greece which were 
seeking to overthrow the Government were “being 
aided by the Communist-dominated neighbouring 
countries to the North.” The essential problem 
was 7— 


“what can the United Nations do about it, because 
those efforts to use force internationally to achieve 
political goals constitute a violation of our 
Charter, a violation of the requirement that the 
nations shall refrain from the use of force in their 
international relations.” 


The United States Representative then briefly 
reviewed both the work of Unscop and the con- 
clusions which the First Committee had reached 
in the resolutions which were now before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He also noted that, once more, 
Mr. Vyshinsky had raised the question of the “con- 
stitutionality” of the Special Committee, contend- 
ing that it was “not proper to have a Committee 
which has, as he called it, the power to investigate 
as distinct from the power to observe.” But Mr. 
Dulles remarked : * 


“ ... That isa very fine distinction, which has 


been debated many times before this Assembly. 
Last year we debated it in connexion with the 
granting of power to the Interim Committee, and 
it was then the view of all of the Members of the 
Assembly, except the Soviet and Slav bloc, that 
it was entirely appropriate for this Assembly to 
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set up a Committee which did have the power to 
investigate within States which conceded it that 
power; that it might not perhaps have the right 
to investigate against the will of a State. 

“But it is entirely proper to investigate, let us 
say, within Greece with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of Greece, and that is all that this Com- 
mittee has done in the past and all that it will do 
in the line of investigation. But there is no ques- 
tion as to the right to observe, which even Mr. 
Vyshinsky concedes.” 


Mr. Dulles then reflected on the violent and 
vituperative language which had been used in con- 
nection with the Special Committee and Greece. 
He declared *— 


“that when men in high official positions speaking 
in the world’s supreme and most august Assembly 
assail their colleagues with such violent and un- 
restrained words, then you can be certain that be- 
hind those words there are lesser followers who 
use violent deeds. It could not but be otherwise. 
The violent attitude in demeanour and words 
which is shown here by some is its confirmation, 
if indeed confirmation were required that the 
northern neighbours of Greece are in fact helping 
the Greek communists to overthrow the present 
recognized Government of Greece.” 


Despite these verbal provocations, however, Mr. 
Dulles believed that “we ought to adhere to ways 
of moderation and persuasion”, and he pointed out 
that the First Committee had produced “moderate 
and conciliatory” resolutions although they could 
have been cast into stronger language “against 
those who in advance say they will never co-operate 
with a responsible organ of the United Nations.” 
Noteworthy, in this connection, was the clause with 
respect to “good offices.” 

Mr. Dulles also called attention to the efforts of 
Dr. Evatt to promote conciliation between Greece 
and its northern neighbors under a resolution of 
the First Committee. He expressed the hope that 
these efforts might have “some positive results, 
which in turn will aid the Committee of the 
Balkans in carrying forward its task and to mak- 
ing it more a task of conciliation than a task of 
mere observation.” * 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulles referred to Dr. Beb- 
ler’s statement concerning the alleged hatred of the 
Yugoslav form of Government. Denying that 
charge, Mr. Dulles stated :? 
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“ .. . We believe in a world society of diversity 
and tolerance. We believe that men and nations 
are entitled to experiment freely, as directed by 
their reason and their conscience and their special 
conditions. We also believe that men and nations 
are entitled to seek to make their views prevail by 
appeal to the reason of others and by pointing to 
the good fruits that are borne by their own form 
of society. But we do not hate those of conflicting 
beliefs. 

“What we do hate is the use of force, violence, 
terrorism and coercion as methods for making one’s 
views prevail. We believe that is wrong—morally 
wrong—as violative of basic human rights, and 
we also believe that those methods, when used in- 
ternationally, violate the United Nations Charter 
whereby the members have agreed to refrain, in 
their international relations, from the threat or 
use of force. 

“That in our opinion is the basis and the posi- 
tion of Yugoslavia and of Albania and Bulgaria 
in relation to Greece. It is the use of methods of 
violence to make their views prevail. I can assure 
the Governments of those countries that insofar 
as the United States is concerned, there is no hate 
of them because of their form of government, but 
there is hatred of methods which violate both the 
Charter and fundamental conceptions of human 
dignity. I earnestly hope that those governments 
will abandon those methods and thereby remove 
the only serious obstacle to the cordial co-opera- 
tion and fellowship that we ardently desire.” 


The Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Mr. Manuilsky, of the Ukraine, who followed 
Mr. Dulles, simply repeated in somewhat briefer 
form the Soviet version of the questions at issue.” 
He denounced Greek “monarcho-fascism,” made 
the usual assertions about Anglo-American im- 
perialism, declared that the Greek Government 
was a “reactionary regime” on its way to a “cata- 
strophic end,” and urged the General Assembly to 
support the Soviet proposal, which, alone, was in 
accord with the United Nations Charter. 


The French Position 


In contrast, M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister 
of France, supported the Four Power proposal and 
noted that the Special Committee had been in 
Greece for an entire year and had reached unani- 
mous conclusions with respect to the assistance 
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which Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had been 
giving to the Greek guerrillas. M. Schuman de- 
clared that the Greek people themselves “must de- 
cide about their own Government, and they must 
do so by normal democratic methods, namely, by 
freely held elections.” 

In M. Schuman’s view, the United Nations could 
not condone support for an insurrectionary move- 
ment which sought “to impose a regime by force 
of arms.” Therefore the United Nations was com- 
petent to ask Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
“to cease from all direct or indirect interven- 
tion” in Greece, a preliminary condition to any 
pacific settlement. If they refused, the chances 
for a pacific settlement would be reduced. But the 
presence of the Special Committee in Greece might, 
in any case, serve to limit the intervention of the 
northern neighbors of Greece. Nevertheless, M. 
Schuman, like others, hoped for a solution of the 
problem and gave the moral support of France “to 
any such conciliatory efforts” and expressed the 
wish “that some concrete result will emerge there- 
from.” 


Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia, and Poland 


Both Mr. Prochazka, of Czechoslovakia, and Mr. 
Kiselev, of Byelorussia, reiterated the Soviet the- 
sis, without introducing any new element into the 
discussion.” This was also true of Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, who repeated all his earlier 
charges about American intervention in Greece.*° 
Among other things, he reiterated his insinuation 
that following the announcement of the “Truman 
Doctrine” on March 12, 1947 pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the original Commission of 
Investigation to influence its conclusions. More- 
over, he charged that as a result of American “in- 
tervention”—* 


“Greece has become an American colony, governed 
and administered by American officers and officials 
and hundreds of representatives of various United 
States economic and military units, who sit in all 
the Ministries and decide on the economic and po- 
litical life of Greece.” 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also “warned” that in voting 
for the resolution concerning the continuation of 
the Special Committee, with its provisions as to 
observation groups, members would be “creating 
an organ which, in the hands of some people and 
against the will of the majority of this Assembly, 
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may serve as an organ of provoking new conflicts.” 
While praising the efforts of Dr. Evatt, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy thought there was much greater need for 
conciliation between Markos Vafiades and the 
Greek Government, and between the Greek Gov- 
ernment and “all the forces which oppose it and 
which form a considerable majority of the 
country.” 

Finally, the Polish Representative charged that 
the entire United Nations was being dominated by 
the United States which had rejected “all pleas for 
conciliation.” He concluded that either the 
United Nations would “survive as the world forum 
and as a ‘centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations’” or it would become “the servant of one 
power, a blind tool for imperialist aims, and the 
laughing stock of world opinion.” 


The Action of the General Assembly 


Upon the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, the General Assembly completed its work 
on the Greek case with expedition. The principal 
resolution, continuing the Special Committee on 
the Balkans in existence, with both its conciliatory 
and observational functions, was approved by a 
vote of 47 to 6 with no abstentions.” 

The resolution which called for renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations, frontier conventions, and the 
settlement of the problem of refugees, originally 
culled from the Soviet draft resolution, after an 
explanation by the Soviet Representative, that it 
had been taken from its original context, was ap- 
proved unanimously, by 53 votes to none with no 
abstentions.** Likewise, the resolution with re- 
spect to the repatriation of Greek children was also 
approved unanimously.* 

The Soviet Delegation, however, then insisted 
on reintroducing into the plenary session, its origi- 
nal draft resolution on the subject of Greece.” 
This draft was voted upon paragraph by para- 
graph, the preamble being rejected by a vote of 43 
to 6, with 1 abstention. The next two operative 
paragraphs had already been accepted as part of 
the second resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly, but the third, concerning minorities, was 
rejected on a roll call by 37 to 7 with 10 abstentions. 
Likewise, the recommendation as to the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Greece was rejected 
by 41 votes to 6, with 4 abstentions, and the recom- 
mendation to liquidate Unscos was rejected by 45 
votes to 6, with 1 abstention. Finally, the Soviet 
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proposal as a whole was rejected by 47 votes to 6, 
with no abstentions.” 


The Attempt at Conciliation 


Although the actions of the General Assembly 
on November 27 concluded the deliberations of that 
body on the Greek case, the problem itself did not 
end, nor did the efforts to solve it cease. The 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
for example, was now to continue its work, with 
both its conciliatory and its observational func- 
tions. Moreover, the efforts to bring the Repre- 
sentatives of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
on the one hand, and Greece, on the other, together 
at Paris, in the interest of establishing procedures 
and methods for solving their differences, had also 
continued. 

The “conciliatory” discussions, which began on 
November 12, two days after the approval by the 
First Committee, of the Australian proposal, con- 
tinued until the end of the session in Paris, under 
the direction of a committee headed by Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt, President of the General Assembly, and 
including Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Chairman Spaak, of the First 
Committee, and Ambassador Sarper, the Rap- 
porteur. Essentially the discussions involved 
consideration of such problems as the resumption 
of normal diplomatic relations, the drafting or re- 
newal of frontier conventions with a view to curb- 
ing violations, and the establishment of three 
mixed frontier commissions along the Greek-Al- 
banian, Greek-Yugoslav, and Greek-Bulgarian 
sections of the frontier. It appeared by the end of 
November 1948 that substantial progress had been 
made in the discussions. Indeed, when the Greek 
case came to a close on November 27, Dr. Evatt, 
who noted the “many hard and, indeed, tough 
things” said during the debate, stated that his con- 
ciliatory efforts had “met with some success” and 
declared that he regarded both the mandate of the 
First Committee and the sentiments expressed in 
the General Assembly “as not only authorizing but 
directing the continuation of the work of con- 
ciliation”.” 

The Representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia refused to consider the idea of a neu- 
tral chairman for the mixed commissions, and late 
in November it was clear that there would be no 
agreement at all, unless Greece reached agreement 
with all three parties at the same time. On De- 
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cember 8 the Paris journal, Ze Monde, published 
the text of a cable from M. Vassil Kolarov, the 
Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Dr. 
Evatt, in which it was said that an agreement had 
been reached between Bulgaria and Greece on the 
following points: 


“Re-establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Greece as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

“Declaration concerning the recognition of ex- 
isting frontiers; 

“Recognition of the frontier convention, which 
should be revised, according to the new 
situation ; 

“Establishment of a frontier commission com- 
posed of a representative of each of the two 
governments; 

“Provision for the return of the Greek children 
through the instrumentality of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross; 

“Negotiation between the two countries for the 
solution of the question of refugees and of 
minorities.” 


The cable from Mr. Kolarov stated further that 
the Bulgarian Minister Plenipotentiary in Paris, 
Dr. Vladiguerov, had “received from the Bulgar- 
ian Government authorization to sign such an 
agreement.” The Bulgarian Foreign Minister, 
however, accused both Dr. Evatt and the Repre- 
sentative of the “Government of Athens”, Mr. Pip- 
inelis, “at the last moment” of eliminating from 
the draft agreement: 


(1) A declaration concerning the recognition of 
existing frontiers; and, 

(2) An engagement on the part of Greece and 
Bulgaria to proceed to the settlement of 
the questions of refugees and minorities— 
“two essential questions, without the set- 
tlement of which one could not normalize 
the situation in the Balkans.” 


Mr. Kolarov also stated that if the Greek Gov- 
ernment persisted in its refusal to accept these two 
propositions it would prevent the conclusion, “on 
the initiative of the United Nations, of a friendly 
agreement between Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors.” 

Immediately, however,* an official of the United 
Nations stated that “no agreements had been 
reached with anyone.” The spokesman added that 
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the Bulgarian cable was “extremely misleading” 
and likely to interfere with the conciliatory dis- 
cussions, which “had been solely in relation to ex- 
ploring possibilities of an agreement,” and which 
were still in progress. As late as January 28, 1949, 
the semi-official Bulgarian journal, Rabotnichesko 
Delo, reiterated the Bulgarian position in a state- 
ment which was also broadcast over the Sofia 
radio. 

On December 9, Edvard Kardelj, the Vice 
Premier and Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, also 
sent a telegram to Dr. Evatt concerning the concil- 
iation talksin Paris. This telegram was published 
in the Yugoslav journal Politika on December 11, 
1948. He stated that the Yugoslav Government 
had agreed to these talks “in spite of the fact that 
the General Assembly of the United Nations had 
taken a decision about the Greek question” accus- 
ing Yugoslavia of violating its obligations under 
the Charter and based on “artificial” evidence. He 
also asserted that the Yugoslav Representative, Dr. 
Ales Bebler, had done everything possible to reach 
agreement on certain questions. The negotiations, 
he said, indicated that such an agreement between 
Greece and Yugoslavia would contain the follow- 
ing points: 


(1) Reaffirmation of the Greek-Yugoslav con- 
vention of November 2, 1927, which con- 
tained an arrangement concerning fron- 
tier traffic; 

(2) Consideration of the desirability for revis- 
ing that convention, and beginning nego- 
tiations for that purpose ; 

(3) Obligation to do everything to avoid fron- 
tier incidents and prevent violations of 
international law in the frontier zones; 

(4) Establishment of a mixed Greek- Yugoslav 
frontier commission for the settlement of 
disputes which might arise in the imple- 
mentation of the existing, or of an even- 
tual frontier arrangement ; 

(5) Agreement to regulate the questions of 
refugees and minorities. 

Mr. Kardelj charged, however, that agreement 
had not been reached primarily because of the re- 
fusal of Greece to recognize the existing frontier 
between Greece and Albania. “Consequently,” he 
declared “the responsibility for the failure of 
the negotiations falls wholly on the Greek Govern- 
ment and its aggressive policy toward its northern 
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neighbors.” This was a “new proof” that “the 
reason for the tension between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors is exclusively the attitude of the 
Greek Government itself and of those who sup- 
port it.” Mr. Kardelj repeated the Yugoslav posi- 
tion at somewhat greater length in a statement 
before the Parliament on December 27, 1948. 

In contrast to these tendentious statements, how- 
ever, Dr. Evatt declared on December 14, 1948,°° 
that his efforts to bring about a settlement of out- 
standing problems between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors had “made very substantial prog- 
ress and a draft agreement had been prepared after 
many points had been accepted by all parties.” 
“An outstanding question upon which agreement 
had not been reached,” nevertheless, “was the for- 
mal request made that Greece should agree to treat 
the existing boundaries between Albania and 
Greece as definitive.” Dr. Evatt stated that, “as 
a matter of practice... the actual existing 
boundaries between them were recognized de facto 
and it was obvious that no party would seek to 
alter them contrary to the principles and pur- 
poses of the Charter.” Dr. Evatt expressed his 
gratitude to his colleagues and to the Represent- 
atives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia for their cooperation and was “confident that 
the work we have begun and almost succeeded in 
completing, will be completed,” indicating that the 
discussions would go on “formally at Lake Success 
when the Assembly meets for the resumption of its 
business and in the meantime, the good offices of 
the Secretary-General and myself will be avail- 
able to all four parties.” 

In sharp contrast to the statements of the Bul- 
garian and Yugoslav Governments, Mr. Tsal- 
daris, Greek Foreign Minister and Deputy- 
Premier, in a statement of December 15, gave no 
indication that the conciliatory discussions had 
failed. He outlined the Greek contribution to 
the work of conciliation in Paris as an earnest of 
the Greek desire for peace. He noted that Greece 
maintained its position as to Northern Epirus— 
claim to which the Greek Government contended 
was technically before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. But, Mr. Tsaldaris stated that this 
fact should not prevent the restoration of “peace- 
ful, neighborly relations with Albania,” now— 
any more than it had during the inter-war period— 
since Greece looked to the appropriate interna- 
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tional agencies and did not seek to alter its fron- 
tiers “contrary to the principles and aims of the 
United Nations Charter.” He indicated that this 
question had been introduced into the discussions 
with the object of creating an artificial obstacle 
to the achievement of any agreement at all, and 
had been used as an excuse by the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece. Mr. Tsaldaris felt that the posi- 
tion of Greece had “met with understanding” in 
the United Nations, as exemplified in the passage 
of the resolution concerning the continuation of 
Unscos on November 27, 1948. This action, he 
said, constituted “a manifestation of solidarity 
towards our nation,” which would “carry on with 
the struggle, because, realistically facing the situ- 
ation, it is obliged to do so.” 

As Dr. Evatt had foreshadowed in his own state- 
ment of December 14, 1948, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, stated on 
January 5, 1949, that the efforts to conciliate the 
Balkan situation had been suspended until the 
April 1949 session of the General Assembly, when 
they would be resumed. 

In reply to a question raised by the Athens 
journal Acropolis Dr. Evatt said on January 8 
that his “hopes for an early settlement of the 
Balkan dispute” were based on “substantial agree- 
ment reached by all parties” on the program which 
had been submitted by the Conciliation Committee, 
as had been mentioned in his statement to the press 
on December 14. He stated that the question of 
Northern Epirus remained an outstanding differ- 
ence, but he felt that “once exchange of diplomatic 
representatives” had been effected “this and other 
differences might well be settled through diplo- 
matic channels.” Dr. Evatt further expressed the 
view that the work of his group and that of the 
Balkan Committee was “to a large extent comple- 
mentary and providing the progress already made” 
were “indicative of a sincere desire by all parties 
to reach agreement” and that it might “reasonably 
be hoped that such agreement will be forthcoming 
when talks are resumed at Lake Success in 
April.” “ 

Meanwhile Unscon was continuing with its 
work in Greece carrying on its day by day tasks 
of observation and conciliation. On January 11, 
1949, in line with a resolution which it had adopted 
at one of its first meetings in Athens on November 
25, 1947, and in accordance with the resolution of 
the General Assembly on November 27, 1948, 
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Unscos asked the Secretary-General to request the 
Governments of Poland and the Soviet Union to 
participate in the work of the Committee. Three 
days later, on January 14, the Special Committee 
also sought the cooperation of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. 

That the Special Committee had described ac- 
curately the foreign assistance which had been 
given to the Greek guerrilla movement was con- 
firmed by the report of the Fifth Plenum of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Greek Com- 
munist party (January 30-31, 1949) which openly 
proclaimed : 


THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 


“In the ‘Popular Democracies’ we found great 
and whole-hearted support, without which we 
could not have made progress.” 


Note: This paper on The Problem of Greece in the 
Third Session of the General Assembly was prepared 
by Harry N. Howard, Adviser in the Division of Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, and Adviser, U. S. Dele- 
gation, Third Session, General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 


APPENDIXES 


I. Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece 


Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, November 27, 1948 


U.N. doe. A/728 
Nov. 18, 1948 


A 


The General Assembly ’ 

1. HAVING CONSIDERED the reports of the Special Com- 
mittee established by General Assembly resolution 109 
(II), 

2. Havina NoTep the conclusions of the Special Com- 
mittee, and, in particular, its unanimous conclusion that. 
despite the aforesaid resolution of the General Assembly, 
“the Greek guerrillas have continued to receive aid and 
assistance on a large scale from Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, with the knowledge of the Governments of 
those countries” and that the Greek guerrillas in the 
frontier zones have, as found by the Special Committee: 

(1) “Been largely dependent on external supply. 
Great quantities of arms, ammunition and other military 
Stores have come across the border, notably during times 
of heavy fighting. Strongly held positions of the guerrillas 
have protected their vital supply lines from Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and, in particular, from Albania. In recent 
months, there has been less evidence of receipt of supplies 
from Yugoslavia by the guerrillas. 

(2) “Frequently moved at will in territory across the 
frontier for tactical reasons, and have thus been able to 
concentrate their forces without interference by the Greek 
Army, and to return to Greece when they wished. 

(3) “Frequently retired safely into the territory of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia when the Greek Army 
exerted great pressure”. 
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3. Havine nNotep further the conclusions of the Special 
Committee that a continuation of this situation “consti- 
tutes a threat to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans” and “that 
the conduct of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia has been 
inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations” ; 

4. HAVING NOTED the recommendations submitted by the 

Special Committee ; 
5. Considers that the continued aid given by Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the Greek guerrillas endangers 
peace in the Balkans, and is inconsistent with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Nations; 

6. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease 
forthwith rendering any assistance or support in any form 
to the guerrillas in fighting against the Greek Government, 
including the use of their territories as a base for the 
preparation or launching of armed action; 

7. Again calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
to co-operate with Greece in the settlement of their 
dispute by peaceful means in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in resolution 109 (II); 

8. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry 
out its functions, in particular the functions of being 
available to assist the Governments concerned in accord- 
ance with paragraph 10 (c) of this resolution, and upon 
Greece to continue to co-operate toward the same end; 

9. Recommends to all Members of the United Nations 
and to all other States that their Governments refrain 
from any action designed to assist directly or through 
any other Government any armed group fighting against 
the Greek Government ; 
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10. Approves the reports of the Special Committee, con- 
tinues it in being with the functions conferred upon it by 
resolution 109 (II) and instructs it; 

(a) To continue to observe and report on the response 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the General As- 
sembly injunction not to furnish aid to the Greek guerrillas 
in accordance with the General Assembly resolution 109 
(II) and the present resolution ; 

(b) To continue to utilize observation groups with 
personnel and equipment adequate for the fulfilment of 
its task ; 

(c) To continue to be available to assist the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia in the 
implementation of resolution 109 (II) and of the present 
resolution; and for this purpose, in its discretion to ap- 
point, and utilize the services and good offices of, one or 
more persons whether or not members of the Special 
Committee ; 

11. Decides that the Special Committee shall have its 
principal headquarters in Greece, and with the co- 
operation of the Government or Governments concerned, 
shall perform its functions in such places as it may deem 
appropriate for the fulfilment of its mission; 

12. Authorizes the Special Committee to consult, in its 
discretion, with the Interim Committee (if it is continued) 
with respect to the performance of its functions in the 
light of developments ; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the 
Special Committee with adequate staff and facilities to 


enable it to perform its functions. 


B 


The General Assembly * 

Recommends that Greece, on the one hand, and Bulgaria 
and Albania, on the other, establish diplomatic relations 
with each other, the absence of which is harmful to the 
relations between these countries ; 

Recommends the Governments of Greece, Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to renew the previously opera- 
tive conventions for the settlement of frontier questions or 
to conclude new ones, and also to settle the question of 
refugees in the spirit of mutual understanding and the 
establishment of good neighbour relations; 

Furthermore recommends the Governments of Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to inform the Secretary- 


General of the United Nations at the end of six months, 
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for communication to Member States of the United Na- 
tions, of the fulfilment of the above-mentioned recom- 


mendations. 


U.N. doe. A/728/Corr. 1 
Nov. 19, 1948 

The General Assembly * 

Recommends the return to Greece of Greek children at 
present away from their homes when the children, their 
father or mother or, in his or her absence, their closest 
relative, express a wish to that effect; 

Invites all the Members of the United Nations and other 
States on whose territory these children are to be found to 
take the necessary measures for implementation of the 
present recommendation ; 

Instructs the Secretary-General to request the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies to organize and 
ensure liaison with the national Red Cross organizations 
of the States concerned with a view to empowering the 
national Red Cross organizations to adopt measures in the 
respective countries for implementing the present recom- 


mendation. 


Resolution Approved by the First Committee * 


The First Committee, 


HAVING IN MIND paragraph 5 (1) of resolution 109 (II) 
by which the General Assembly called upon Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the 
other to co-operate in the settlement of their disputes by 
peaceful means, and to that end recommended that they 
establish normal diplomatic and good neighbourly relations 
among themselves as soon as possible, 

HAVING IN MIND that representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia are 
present in Paris during this session of the General 
Assembly, 

NoTING that the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans unanimously recommended that the General 
Assembly consider ways and means of obtaining the co- 
operation of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with the 


Special Committee, 
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Asks the President of the General Assembly, the Secre- 
tary-General, and the Chairman and the Rapporteur of the 
First Committee to act in the capacity of conciliators 
jointly, to convene immediately in Paris a meeting of 
representatives of the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia to explore the possibilities of 
reaching agreement amongst themselves as to the methods 
and procedure to be adopted with a view to resolving 
present differences between them. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/C. 1/358/Corr. 1 
Oct. 29, 1948 


Having considered the report of the Special Committee 
established by the General Assembly resolution of 21 
October 1947, 

The General Assembly considers the following facts to 
have been established : 

The internal situation of Greece during the past year 
has been characterized by a further aggravation of the 
struggle between the Greek people and the anti-democratic 
forces supported by the present Greek Government. This 
has led to a tense situation in Greece. Moreover the Greek 
militarists not infrequently utilise the existing situation 
in order to carry out provocative operations in several 
frontier districts ; 

The situation which has arisen in Greece, including a 
number of her frontier districts, is the result of increased 
foreign interference in the domestic affairs of Greece 


entailing serious consequences for the Greek people; 
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The activities of the Special Committee have led to a 
further aggravation of the situation on the northern 
frontiers of Greece and to the complication of her relations 
with neighbouring countries; 

The General Assembly 

Recommends that Greece, on the one hand, and Bulgaria 
and Albania, on the other, establish diplomatic relations 
with each other the absence of which is harmful to the 
relations between these countries; 


Recommends the Governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania to renew the previously operative 
conventions for the settlement of frontier questions or to 
conclude new ones, and also to settle the question of 
refugees in the spirit of mutual understanding and the 
establishment of good neighbour relations; 


Recommends the Government of Greece to take the 
necessary measures to ensure the removal of any dis- 
crimination in regard to citizens of Macedonian or A\l- 


banian nationality living in the territory of Greece, in 
order to give them the opportunity of using their native 
language and developing their national culture; 

Furthermore recommends the Governments of Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to inform the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations at the end of six months, 
for communication to Member States of the United Na- 
tions, of the fulfilment of the above-mentioned recom- 
mendations ; 

Recommends that all foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel be withdrawn from Greece ; 

Decides to terminate the activities of the Special Com- 
mittee established by the General Assembly resolution of 
21 October 1947. 


Il. Third Interim Report of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


Covering the period 11 September to 22 October 1948 


Introduction 


This interim report covers the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans during the period 11 September to 
22 October 1948. To facilitate cross-reference to the Spe- 
cial Committee’s report dated 30 June 1948 (A/574) and 
its supplementary report for the period 17 June to 10 Sep- 
tember 1948 (A/644), the text is arranged, wherever pos- 
sible, under the same chapter heads and section topic 
headings. 

This interim report was adopted unanimously at the 
121st meeting of the Special Committee on 22 October 
1948 in Athens. 


January 1949 


U 


.N. doe. A/692, Oct. 25, 1948 
CHAPTER I. 


1. On 19 October 1948, the Special Committee decided to 
submit to the General Assembly a report concerning de- 
velopments during the period 11 September to 22 October 
1948.5 

United Nations Guard 


2. The Special Committee is interested in the Secretary- 
General’s proposal concerning the organization of United 
Nations guards and may request the assignment to it of 
a certain number, if the proposal is adopted and if the 
Special Committee considers that United Nations Guards, 
within their terms of recruitment, could be of assistance 
to it.® 
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CHAPTER II. Conciliatory Role of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans 


A. Efforts of the Special Committee To Obtain the 
Co-operation of the Four Governments 


(a) Albania 


3. In a communication to the Secretary-General dated 
6 September 1948, which is still before the Special Com- 
mittee, the Albanian Government again manifested its hos- 
tility towards the Special Committee and its work. 


(b) Bulgaria 


4. In connexion with Greek-Bulgarian frontier inci- 
dents, the Bulgarian Government on two occasions reiter- 
ated its refusal to co-operate with the Special Committee.® 


(c) Greece 


5. The Greek Government has continued to co-operate 
with the Special Committee. 


(d) Yugoslavia 


6. In connexion with the Special Committee’s resolution 
concerning the disarming and interning of Greek guerril- 
las seeking refuge in the territory of the northern neigh- 
bours of Greece, the Yugoslav Government confirmed its 
attitude of non-recognition of the Special Committee and 
non-co-operation with it, in a note to the Secretary-General 
dated 8 September, received by the Special Committee sub- 
sequent to the publication of the Supplementary Report.® 


B. Efforts of the Special Committee to assist the four 
Governments concerned in the implementation of the 
General Assembly’s recommendation 


1. Prop_eM or NORMAL DIPLOMATIC AND Goop NEIGHBOURLY 
RELATIONS 


(a) Albanian-Greek relations 


7. The Special Committee, after several months’ study 
of the difficult problems involved, sees little likelihood of 
being able to effect a conciliation demarche under present 
conditions. The Greek Government, in its most recent 
communication on the subject, stated that the Albanian 
Government had replied to the recent joint demarche by 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. In the view of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, the Albanian reply indicated a refusal to improve 
relations with Greece. The Greek Government consid- 
ered therefore that the attitude of the Albanian Govern- 
ment showed that any efforts in that direction would have 
no chance of success at the present time.” The Special 
Committee is not seized of the Albanian Government’s 
reply and has received no evidence of any change in the 
attitude of that Government. The Special Committee, 
however, will utilize any favourable opportunity to assist 
the two Governments concerned towards conciliation. 
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8. The Greek Liaison Service has informed the Special 
Committee that, in a broadcast by Radio Tirana on 24 
August, it was stated that Greek soldiers captured by the 
Greek guerrillas had been taken into Albania and retained 
there." The matter was also mentioned in a witness's 
testimony reported by Observation Group 2.% The Greek 
Government has expressed the view that the retention of 
Greek soldiers is in violation of international law.“ The 
Special Committee has requested further information from 
the Greek Liaison Service and the matter is pending. 


(b) Bulgarian-Greek relations 


9. On 23 September 1948, the Greek Government in- 
formed the Special Committee that it had received no offi- 
cial reply to its demarche made to the Bulgarian Govern. 
ment, through the French Minister in Sofia, regarding re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria.” In this 
connexion, the Greek Government drew the attention of the 
Special Committee to an attack by Mr. Kolarov, the Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister, on the Special Committee and the 
Greek Government in a speech of 5 September 1948. In 
the Greek Government's view, the speech was, in effect, a 
refusal by the Bulgarian Government to negotiate on the 
basis of the Greek proposals.” The French representative 
to the Special Committee has informed it that, in a conver- 
sation with the French Minister in Sofia, the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister clearly indicated that the Greek proposals 
were unacceptable. The French representative added that 
no further communication was to be expected.” This at- 
tempt to further the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Greece and Bulgaria must therefore be considered 
to have had no positive results. 


(c) Greek-Yugoslav relations 


10. In reports from Observation Group 3 concerning 
the Koutsoubei incident, the Committee has noted the 
courteous attitude observed by the Greek and Yugoslav 
military authorities with regard to the return of prisoners 
and of the bodies of Yugoslav soldiers killed in the inci- 
dent.17 The Special Committee addressed letters, on 21 
October 1948, to the Greek and Yugoslav Governments— 
in the latter case, through the Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires 
in Athens—stating that it remains at the disposal of the 
two Governments if its good offices in this matter might be 
considered useful. 


2. PROBLEM OF FRONTIER CONVENTIONS 


11. It will be recalled that on 8 May the Greek Govern- 
ment informed the Special Committee that it had notified 
the Bulgarian Government, in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, of the desire of the 
Greek Government that the Frontier Convention of 1931 
and the Extradition Treaty of 1929 between Greece and 
Bulgaria be put into force again.15 On 7 September, the 
Greek Government informed the Special Committee that, 
in a reply transmitted by the United Kingdom Government, 
the Bulgarian Government asserted that the time-limit 
stipulated in the peace treaty for the renewal of pre-war 
treaties and conventions had expired. The reply further 
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stated that, while the Bulgarian Government considered 
that the pre-war convention no longer answered existing 
needs, it would not refuse to negotiate a new frontier con- 
vention with Greece. The Greek Government maintains, 
however, that its request for renewal of the pre-war fron- 
tier convention was communicated within the time-limit 
stipulated in the Peace Treaty.” On 1 October 1948, the 
Special Committee requested further clarification from the 
Greek Government. The matter is pending. 


3. PRoBLEM OF REFUGEES 


12. The Special Committee has co-operated with the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization in effecting the transfer 
of 682 Christian refugees of Albanian, Bulgarian, Ru- 
manian and Yugoslav nationality from Greece to Italy, 
prior to their re-settlement in other countries. Plans for 
the re-settlement of the remaining 300 Moslem refugees 
have been made. The International Refugee Organization 
is currently examining the cases of some 4,300 refugees of 
Albanian nationality.*° 


CHAPTER III. Observation by the Special Committee of 
Extent of Compliance With the General Assembly 
Resolution of 21 October 1947 


A. Support of the Greek guerrilla movement in Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 


REMOVAL AND RETENTION OF GREEK CHILDREN 


13. The Special Committee addressed a letter to the 
International Red Cross requesting it to obtain informa- 
tion, if possible, through the Albanian Red Cross regarding 
Greek children in Albania. An answer is awaited.2! 

14. The International Red Cross, in reply to a request 
for information from the Special Committee, reported that 
the Yugoslav Red Cross stated that Greek children at pres- 
ent in Yugoslavia numbered several thousands and that 
it had installed, fed and clothed a considerable number of 
them. The letter of the International Red Cross is now 
before the Special Committee.22 


B. Situation on the northern frontiers of Greece 


1. GREEK CHARGES AGAINST ALBANIA, BULGARIA AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 


15. The Greek liaison representative has submitted to 
the Special Committee communications in increasing num- 
bers alleging many violations of the frontier and assistance 
to the Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
Slavia.28 


2. CHARGES BY ALBANIA, BULGARIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 
AGAINST GREECE 


16. The Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav Governments 
continued to send to the Secretary-General communica- 
tions alleging frontier violations by the Greek forces.24 
The Albanian charges covered land, sea and air violations 
and the dropping of bombs on Albanian territory, while 
those of Bulgaria covered a case of abduction across the 
frontier and an incident involving exchange of fire between 
a Greek patrol and Bulgarian frontier officials. The Yugo- 
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Slav charge concerned the Koutsoubei incident on the 
Greek-Yugoslav frontier in which about twenty Yugoslav 
soldiers were killed. 


3. OBSERVATION BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SITUA- 
TION ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS OF GREECE 


17. Salient facts from twenty-three more observation 
group reports covering the period through 30 September 
1948, considered by the Special Committee since presen- 
tation of its Supplementary Report, are summarized in 
the following paragraphs. 


(a) Albanian-Greek Frontier 


(i) General frontier situation 

18. No contact between Albanian and Greek frontier 
officials is maintained along the frontier.” 

19. In late August and September, Observation Groups 
1 and 2 collected further convincing evidence regarding 
the use made by guerrillas of Albanian territory for sanc- 
tuary and as a base for operations.” 


(ii) Firing from Albanian territory into Greece 


20. The responsibility of Albania for six cases of firing 
from Albanian into Greek territory occurring on 20 and 
22 August is established.” Two similar cases occurred on 
2 and 14 September 1948.% The Special Committee also 
presumes that on 20 and 22 August, as well as on 12, 14, 
15 and 16 September, firing from Albanian into Greek ter- 
ritory took place.” 


(iii) Firing by the Greek National Army into Albania 


21. The Special Committee learned through direct ob- 
servation by Observation Group 2 that on 21 August and 
10 September 1948, Albanian territory had been violated 
on numerous occasions by Greek Government forces, by 
artillery and mortar fire.” It also found that Greek air- 
craft had violated the Albanian frontier on 21 August, 10 
September, and 26 September, on the last occasion dropping 
two bombs on Albanian territory near a guerrilla-held post 
on Greek territory close to the frontier." On all these 
occasions, actual engagements were under way between 
the Greek National Army and Greek guerrillas holding 
positions in the immediate proximity of the frontier. 


(iv) Crossing of the frontier by Greek guerrillas and use 
of Albanian territory for tactical purposes 


22. The Special Committee concluded that in the Ale- 
vitsa area the responsibility of Albania has been estab- 
lished for “two cases of the guerrillas’ use of Albanian 
territory for tactical purposes, dugouts built in Albanian 
territory and field telephone wires across the frontier”.* 
The Special Committee presumed that in three other cases 
the guerrillas had used Albanian territory for tactical pur- 
poses. These cases included a guerrilla attack on 18 
August against Greek Frontier Post No. 22, which the 
Group considered was “clearly launched from Albania”, 
and the observation on 17 August of a column of seventy 
men marching 100 metres from the frontier inside Albanian 
territory. 
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23. In addition, the Special Committee concluded that 
in the Murgana area, northwest of Ioannina, guerrillas 
retreating before Greek National Army forces in mid- 
September had used trails across the watershed leading 
into Albania.* 

24. The Special Committee also considered, from obser- 
vation and testimony, that it was probable “that guerrillas 
in the Pogoniani area northwest of Ioannina retreated into 
Albania before Greek National Army attacks on or about 
2 September and thereafter harassed and counter-attacked 
from Albanian territory Greek forces emplaced close to 
the frontier.” ™ 

25. Following observation of Greek National Army op- 
erations in the Vitsi area east of Lake Prespa, the Special 
Committee decided that the many persons observed cross- 
ing the frontier on 10 September 1948 could only have 
been guerrillas.” Frequent crossings were also observed 
in the Flatsata area south of Lake Prespa between 16 and 
27 September 1948 when, during Greek army operations 
in that area, Greek guerrillas were observed constructing 
emplacements on the hills in Greece in front of their well- 
established supply route from Bilishte (Albania) to 
Kroustalopiyi (Greece) .* 

26. Witnesses continued to report the crossing to and 
fro across the border of large numbers of guerrillas and 
civilians.” Outstanding instances are the report that on 
17 August, forty-two shepherds tending 6,000 sheep crossed 
into Albania under guerrilla escort and that, in the guer- 
rillas’ general retreat from the Grammos area, 4,000 
Villagers were mobilized under guerrilla escort to carry 
ammunition and stores across the frontier into Albania.” 

27. Several witnesses testified that they had crossed into 
Greece from Albania and from Yugoslavia via Albania, 
both during and after the July-August Grammos opera- 
tions, to act as guerrilla reinforcements.” One witness 
stated he was part of a group of 50, another of a group 
of 125 Greek guerrillas sent from Sukth Camp (Albania) 
to rejoin the guerrilla forces. 

28. Several witnesses spoke of a camp near Moshkopolis, 
in August and September 1948, containing from 2,000 
to 3,000 Greek guerrillas who had sought refuge in Al- 
bania from Greece at the end of the Grammos 
operations.” 

29. One witness testified that 500 to 600 fully equipped 
guerrillas crossed into Albania near the Murgana area 
in early September. On 20 August, a guerrilla transport 
detachment retreating with artillery, machine-guns and 
mortars was welcomed in Albanian territory northwest 
of Slimnitsa in the Grammos area.“ The latter detach- 
ment was reported eventually to have been given ammu- 
nition at an Albanian frontier post and to have returned 
to Greece. 

30. The Special Committee concluded that the state- 
ments of four witnesses led to a presumption that, on 
three occasions in July and August 1948, Albanian author- 
ities permitted sizable formations of guerrillas to enter 
Albania and, although disarming them, subsequently per- 
mitted them to return to Greece to join the guerrillas.” 

31. Two witnesses testified before Observation Group 
2 that Greek National Army soldiers, prisoners of the 
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guerrillas, were taken across the border into Albania, 
One of these witnesses said that 300 such prisoners were 
taken to Moshkopolis (Albania) under Greek guerrilla 
guard and turned over to the Albanian police on 11 Sep 
tember 1948.“ 

32. The Special Committee also concluded that the testi- 
mony of witnesses showed that more active steps had 
recently been taken to conceal Greek guerrilla activities 
in Albania.“ 


(v) Logistical support to Greek guerrillas 


33. Direct observation of movements of motor transport 
in the rear of the guerrillas, of mule conveys and trails 
near the frontier and of examination of material captured 
from the guerrillas, as well as the testimony of witnesses, 
supplied evidence of continued logistical support from 
Albania to the Greek guerrillas until the end of September 
1948.* 


(vi) Medical Assistance to wounded Greck guerrillas in 

Albania and their return to guerrilla units in Greece 

34. Witnesses continued to speak of guerrillas in hos- 

pitals and rest camps in Albania, such as those at Sukth 

and Moshkopolis, and of their return from those camps in 

large numbers to guerrilla forces in Greece with the assist- 
ance of Albanian authorities, including transportation.” 


(b) Greek-Yugoslav frontier 


(i) General frontier situation 


35. There have been slight improvements in the relations 
between Greek and Yugoslav frontier guards in the Mona- 
stir gap and Kaimakehalan sectors of the frontier,” al- 
though relations in general remain extremely strained. 
This was emphasized on 6 and 8 September when junior 
military commanders from both countries provoked an 
incident at Koutsoubei. Although there was no evidence 
that either Government planned a deliberate incursion into 
the territory of its neighbour, a desire to co-operate on the 
part of Yugoslavia in disarming and interning Greek 
guerrillas crossing into Yugoslavia from Greece might well 
have prevented the incident.* 


(ii) Crossing of the frontier by Greek guerrillas from 
Greece to Yugoslavia and from Yugoslavia to Greece 

36. Twenty-seven witnesses spoke of reinforcements be- 
ing sent from Bulkes (Yugoslavia) to reinforce guerrilla 
units fighting in Greece between early July and late August 
1948.” 

37. Fourteen witnesses gave additional information on 
the activities at Bulkes. This included political indoc- 
trination of the guerrilla inmates as well as their prepara- 
tion for duty with the guerrillas in Greece.” 

38. Twenty-two additional witnesses described frontier 
crossings by guerrillas. Many of these crossings were 
made with the knowledge or aid of Yugoslav frontier au- 
thorities.” 

39. In considering operations on Mount Grammos in 
August 1948, the Special Committee concluded that: 

“The examination of the uniforms of three dead guer- 
rillas, added to a considerable weight of witness testimony, 
leaves no doubt that a number of Greeks came from Yugo- 
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slavia to join guerrillas opposing (the) Greek National 
Army.” ™ 

40. A former Yugoslay frontier guard testified that 
Yugoslav patrols have orders to prevent illicit frontier 
crossings and to disarm Greek guerrillas. Nevertheless, 
on the five or six occasions when this was done in the wit- 
ness’s presence, the company commander and the company 
commissar took charge of the guerrillas, gave them food, 
returned their arms and sent them back to Greece. The 
same witness described regular conferences between guer- 
rilla leaders and Yugoslav authorities at the Yugoslav 
frontier posts at Djermian and at Sarinarnitsa, Yugo- 
slavia.” 


(iii) Tactical use of Yugoslaw territory 

41. Investigation of a guerrilla attack on Greek Frontier 
Post No. 60, twenty kilometres north-east of Florina, on 10 
August 1948, established, in the opinion of the Special Com- 
mittee, the presumption that Yugoslav territory in the area 
of this post had been used for an attack on the post with 
the knowledge of the garrison of the neighbouring Yugo- 
slav frontier post.” 


(iv) Medical assistance to wounded Greek guerrillas in 
Yugoslavia and their return to guerrilla units in 
Greece 

42. Thirteen ex-guerrilla witnesses told of hospitaliza- 
tion at Skoplje or at other places in Yugoslavia and their 
subsequent return to Greece.” 

43. One of the witnesses stated that there were 1,200 
patients left at one hospital in early September 1948.” 
(v) Logistical support to Greek guerrillas 

44. Seven witnesses described the supply of munitions 
or food to the guerrillas from Yugoslavia between June 
and September 1948." 

45. On 9 October 1948, the Special Committee reaffirmed 
the conclusions of its report of 30 June 1948 “that logisti- 
cal aid in the form of transport, supply and hospitalization 
was furnished to the Greek guerrillas by Yugoslavia”.” 


(c) Greek-Bulgarian frontier 


(i) General frontier situation 

46. A state of tension along the border continues. No 
signs of improvement are evident. 

47. Two abortive meetings on 8 August 1948 in the Evros 
area and on 12 September 1948 northwest of Drama be- 
tween Greek and Bulgarian frontier authorities concern- 
ing border incidents demonstrated the strained and un- 
friendly attitude of frontier personnel.” 


(ii) Crossing of the frontier, firing across the frontier and 
tactical use of Bulgarian territory by Greek guerrillas 

48. After observation of Greek military operations 
against guerrillas backed against the frontier northwest 
of Komotini on 17-18 August 1948, the Special Committee 
concluded that Greek guerrillas crossed and recrossed the 
border in the course of the engagements. It also found 
that a twin engined airplane, believed to be a Bulgarian 
one, flew several times across and along the Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier in the same area, and that there was a 
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strong presumption that it fired on a Greek company.” 
The Special Committee concluded that a wounded Bulgar- 
ian soldier picked up in Greece in the same area had been 
wounded on 19 August by fire from a Greek National Army 
unit after a Bulgarian unit posted on a frontier height 
had fired on Greek soldiers advancing in Greek territory.” 

49. Observation on the frontier northeast of Drama dur- 
ing Greek National Army operations between 25 and 28 
September 1948 produced conclusive evidence of firing 
across the border of small arms, mortars and artillery, as 
well as guerrilla crossings of the frontier and tactical use 
of Bulgarian territory, all with the knowledge of the Bul- 
garian authorities.“ The Special Committee concluded, 
from a report by observers who had been under fire, that 
on 27 September between 1000 and 1100 hours, two mor- 
tars fired for forty five minutes and later two 75 mm. ar- 
tillery pieces fired for two and one half hours from posi- 
tions in Bulgarian territory into Greece.” It also found 
from observation and photographs by observers that Greek 
guerrillas had so constructed emplacements along the 
frontier in the Hill 1737 area that they could not be used 
without taking advantage of Bulgarian territory.“ 

50. Surrendered and captured guerrillas supported di- 
rect observation that guerrillas are gaining tactical ad- 
vantages over the Greek National Army by using Bulgarian 
territory for movement and emplacement of weapons with 
full cognizance of Bulgarian frontier personnel.® 


(iii) Reception and hospitalization of Greek guerrillas in 
Bulgaria and their return to guerrilla units in Greece 


51. Numerous witnesses, some from personal experience, 
stated that rest camps and hospitals for Greek guerrillas 
were being operated in Bulgaria at such locations as Mari- 
kostinove, Sofia, Berkovitsa and Ortakoi.” Five witnesses 
stated that after treatment they had been returned to guer- 
rilla units in Greece.” One of these witnesses said that 
on 14 September 1948, he had been taken with 60 other 
guerrillas in Bulgarian trucks from Berkovitsa to Greece. 
In some cases the return of these guerrillas was co-ordi- 
nated with tactical requirements. During recent opera- 
tions in the Lake Prespa region on the Albanian border 
guerrillas were sent to that area from Bulgaria, passing 
through Yugoslavia en route.” 


(iv) Logistical support to Greek guerrillas from Bulgaria 


52. Observation on 18-19 August 1948 of burning ammu- 
nition and stores at an evacuated guerrilla base near the 
frontier northwest of Komotini, together with testimony 
indicating, that guerrillas brought ammunition and stores 
there along a path leading into Bulgaria, affords evidence 
of more logistical support.” 

53. While observing Greek army operations against 
guerrillas in Western Thrace between 3 and 7 September 
1948, observers examined large quantities of munitions, 
automatic weapons and anti-personnel mines abandoned 
by the guerrillas. The Special Committee presumed that 
the amply supplied guerrillas received these munitions 
from outside Greece. Witness testimony indicated that 
munitions came from Bulgaria.” 
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54. Twenty-two witnesses, including Bulgarian political 
refugees, confirmed previous evidence that support of the 
Greek guerrillas was continuing in Bulgaria by means of 
liaison, forced contributions from businesses, deductions 
of pay, and donations of food and clothing, in their behalf.” 


C. The Fokianos Bay Incident 


55. The inquiry made by the Special Committee into the 
incident at Fokianos Bay in the Peloponnesus, on 6 Sep- 
tember 1948, has proved that a caique had brought war 
and political propaganda material to the Peloponnesus and 





that there were very strong presumptions that it came from 
Albania,” and that its cargo was intended for the guerril- 
las in the Peloponnesus. 


CHAPTER IV. Conclusion 


56. This Interim Report strengthens and confirms the 
conclusions contained in the Special Committee’s Report 
and Supplementary Report.” 

J. B. SAUNDERS-J ACOBS 
Acting Chairman 
22 October 1948. 


FOOTNOTES 


Footnotes to Section I 


*The First Committee (Political and Security Com- 
mittee) devoted three plenary sessions and no less than 
25 meetings to the Greek problem. 

? For these reports see: U.N. docs. A/574, Report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans; A/644, 
Supplementary Report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans Covering the period from 17 June 
to 10 September 1948; A/692, Third Interim Report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans Cover- 
ing the period 11 September to 22 October 1948. For 
convenient reference see also “U.N. Special Committee on 
the Balkans,’’ DocUMENTS AND State Papers, September 
1948, pp. 363-423. For previous discussion of the Greek 
question in the United Nations Security Council and the 
General Assembly, see especially The United Nations and 
the Problem of Greece (Department of State publication 
2909, Near Eastern series 9) and “The General Assem- 
bly and the Problem of Greece,” Department of State Bul- 
letin Supplement, Dec. 7, 1947, pp. 1097-1149. 

*The resolution which continued the existence of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans was 
passed by the First Committee on Nov. 10, 1948, by a 
vote of 48 to 6, with no abstentions. Likewise on Nov. 
10, a resolution calling for renewal of diplomatic relations, 
frontier conventions, and settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem was approved by a vote of 48 to none, with one 
abstention. A proposal originally set forth by the Aus- 
tralian Delegation and looking toward an attempt at con- 
ciliation between Greece and its northern neighbors was 
approved unanimously on Nov. 10, 1948. On Nov. 11 the 
First Committee also unanimously approved, by 45 votes, 
a resolution originally proposed by the Belgian Delegation 
dealing with the repatriation of Greek children. 

For texts of the resolutions as approved, see U.N. docs. 
A/728/Corrs. 1, 2, A/729, and appendix. It may be noted 
that the Representatives of Iceland, India, Guatemala, 
Cuba, and Honduras were absent when the final vote was 
taken on Nov. 27. With the exception of the Representa- 
tive of Guatemala, who was absent, they had voted in the 
Committee for the Four Power resolution. On the other 
hand, the Representatives of Burma, Siam, and Venezuela, 
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who had been absent when the vote was taken in the First 
Committee, voted in favor of the resolution of the General 
Assembly. 


Footnotes to Section II 


*U.N. does. A/585, A/BUR/97. 

7 U.N. doc. A/BUR/SR.43, p. 9. 
® Doc. cit.; U.N. doc. A/658, p. 3. 
*U.N. doc. A/PV/142, pp. 8-12. 
* Ibid., pp. 28-82. 

*Ibid., pp. 66-71. 

*Tbid., p. 71. 

*U.N. doc. A/PV.139, pp. 27, 81. 
* Ibid., pp. 38-41. 

U.N. doc. A/PV.141, p. 51. 

4 U.N. doc. A/PV.143, pp. 22-25. 
* U.N. doc. A/PV.144, p. 6. 

* Tbid., pp. 37, 38-40. 

* Tbid., pp. 42, 47-50. 

* Thid., p. 52. 

* Tbid., p. 61. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.145, pp. 51-56. 
® Thid., p. 106. 

* Tbid., p. 181. 

U.N. doc. A/PV.146, p. 46. 
U.N. doc. A/PV.147, pp. 63-70. 
2 Thid., pp. 126-150. 

2 U.N. doc. A/PV.148, pp. 12-82. 
* Thid., p. 37. 

* Thid., pp. 52, 53-55. 


Footnotes to Section ITI 


1U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.1438, p. 14. 

2U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR.166, 167, 168, and 169, pp. 6-9. 

3 See U.N. docs. A/574: Report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, ch. IL; A/644: Supple- 
mentary Report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, ch. II; A/692: Third Interim Report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, ch. II. 

“U.N. does. A/AC.16/376/Rev. 1, 410; 8/1012, A/654. 

5 U.N. does. A/654/Add. 1, 8/1012/Add. 1. 

6 U.N. docs. S/1023, A/688. In connection with these 
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applications for membership, the statement of Benjamin 
Cohen, Representative of the United States, in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on Nov. 29, 1948, is of interest: 

“Let Albania and Bulgaria cease their assistance to the 
guerrilla forces in Greece in accordance with the terms of 
the General Assembly resolutions in the Greek question. 
Let Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary observe the provi- 
sions of their treaties of peace by abolishing the repressive, 
tyrannical practices of their Governments. These treaty 
provisions insuring respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms are not old and obsolete provisions from 
old and obsolete treaties. They are the provisions incor- 
porated in the peace treaties to carry out the solemn prom- 
ises made to the peoples of these countries by the Allied 
powers before the end of the war. The callous disregard 
and flagrant violations of these treaties by governments 
seeking admission into the United Nations cannot be ig- 
nored.” See Department of State Bulletin of Dec. 5, 1948, 
p. 695. 

7U.N. doe. A/C.1/347. 

8 U.N. doc. A/C.1/351. 

9U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.170, p. 2. For a review of this pro- 
cedural question in the First Committee in October 1947, 
see The General Assembly and the Problem of Greece, De- 
partment of State Bulletin Supplement, Dec. 7, 1947, pp. 
1106-1107. 

10U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.170, pp. 3-4. 

11 Jbid., p. 5. 

122U.N. doc. A/C.1/349. 

18 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.170, p. 5. 

14 Thid., p. 6. 

15 Tbid., p. 7; U.N. doe. A/C.1/349. 

16 U.N. doc. A/C.1/350. It may be noted that the “Pro- 
visional Democratic Government of Greece” also circulated 
to various delegations at the United Nations a memo- 
randum entitled: La Vérité sur la Gréce. Livre bleu sur 
Voccupation américaine-anglaise, sur le régime monarcho- 
fasciste, sur la lutte du peuple gree (Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres du Gouvernement Démocratique Provisoire de 
Gréce, Aout 1948, 206 pp.). 

17U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.170, pp. 7-8. For a correction of 
this misrepresentation of the facts and the failure of 
Markos to appear before Team B of the Commission of 
Investigation in March 1947, see The United Nations and 
the Problem of Greece (Department of State publication 
2909, Near Eastern Series 9), p. 15. See also U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/348. 

18 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.170, pp. 7-8. 

19 Tbid., p.10-11. For the resolution see U.N. doc. A/574, 
par. 103. 

*°U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.170, p. 11. 

21 Tbid., p. 11-12. 

22 Ibid., p. 12-14. 

*3 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.171, p. 1-6. 

*4 Tbid., p. 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 6. 

°6 Tbid., p. 7. 

*7U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.173, p. 2-3. 

28 Ibid., p.3; U.N. doc. A/C.1/353. 

227U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.171, pp. 10-12. For full text of 
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Dr. Castillo’s statement, which was circulated to the Spe- 
cial Committee for its information, see U.N. doc. 
A/AC.16/476. 

39 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.171, pp. 12-14. A Yugoslav pro- 
posal that the Rapporteur should vacate his seat among 
the officers of the First Committee was rejected by 38 to 6 
votes. The decision that he should remain and be avail- 
able to answer questions was adopted by 13 to 11, with 
19 abstentions. 

31 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.172, pp. 2-4. 

82 Thid., pp. 4-5. See also the printed text of Mr. Dulles’ 
statement in the Department of Siate Bulletin of Nov. 14, 
1948, pp. 607-609. 

* For the specific Observation Group reports from which 
these incidents were cited see the following: U.N. does. 
A/AC.16/S8C.1/0G.3/4 S-1 and Concl.; A/AC.16/SC.1/ 
0G.1/15 and Concl.; A/AC.16/SC.1/0G.3/13 and Concl.; 
A/AC.16/SC.1/0G.4/11 and Conel. 

* For text see U.N. doe A/C.1/352. 

* For text of resolution 109 (II), adopted by the General 
Assembly on October 21, 1947, see especially United Na- 
tions: Official Records of the Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Resolutions, 16 September-—29 November 
1947 (Lake Success, New York, 1948), A/519, pp. 12-14. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.172, pp. 5-7. 

* See especially U.N. doc. A/574, par. 58, pp. 8-9. 

* For these reports see U.N. docs. A/644, ch. IV; A/692, 
par. 56. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.172, pp. 8-9. 

“ Ibid., p. 9. 

“ Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.173, pp. 3-13; A/C.1/SR.174, pp. 
2-9. See also Delegation of Yugoslavia, Speech of Ales 
Bebler, delivered on October 27, 1948, in the First Commis- 
sion of the Third Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (mimeographed edition, 63 pp.). Material 
used in Mr. Bebler’s speech had already been conveniently 
published by the Office of Information attached to the 
Government of the Federative People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, in a volume entitled, Book on Greece (Belgrade, 
1948), 228 pp. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.174, pp. 9-10. 

“ Tbid., p. 11. 

* Loc. cit. 

“ Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

“ Ibid., p. 12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-13. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.175, pp. 2-8. See also the verbatim 
record for the complete text, A/C.1/PV.175. 

© For the Unscos account see U.N. docs. A/574, pars. 69- 
86; A/644, pars. 6-10. In the verbatim text, Professor 
Viadiguerov said: “It is quite possible that there have 
been cases in which, in the heat of conduct, Greek partisans 
have crossed into Bulgarian territory at certain points 
along the frontier, or equally, that Greek Governmental 
troops have also, in the heat of battle, crossed into Bulgar- 
ian territory. But in all these cases, Bulgarian frontier 
guards intervene to defend the inviolability of Bulgarian 
territory ... .” See U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.175; A/C.1/ 
SR.175, p. 4. 
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"Tt will be recalled that Bulgaria broke the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier convention in April 1941, when Bulgar- 
ian armies invaded Greece in the wake of the German 
army, in the interest of annexing Western Thrace, claim to 
which Bulgaria has never renounced. 

®For the failure of Bulgaria to cooperate with the 
Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investigation, 
May-September 1947, see The General Assembly and the 
Problem of Greece, cited, pp. 1129-1137. While completely 
ignoring the Subsidiary Group, the Bulgarian Government 
sent numerous complaints to the Security Council. 

For the Special Committee’s account of these incidents 
see U.N. docs. A/574, pars. 166-170; A/644, pars. 52-57. 

*ULN. docs./C.1/PV.175; A/C.1/SR.175, pp. 7-8. 

* Bulgarian authorities came into touch with members 
of Observation Group 6 with respect to the Maritsa inci- 
dent of April 4, 1948, but on May 16, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment indicated that this did not in any way reflect 
any change in its refusal to cooperate with the Commit- 
tee. See U.N. doc. A/574, pars. 483-47. In a communica- 
tion of Sept. 17, 1948, to the Secretary-General (A/AC.16/ 
410), Bulgaria again refused any cooperation with the 
Special Committee. 

The Bulgarian Government at no time sent any repre- 
sentative to Salonika for the purpose of getting into com- 
munication with Unscos, although for a short period it 
had a representative attached to the Subsidiary Group of 
the Commission of Investigation. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.175; A/C.1/SR.175, pp. 9-13. 

® For the Australian reservations, to which Mr. Vyshin- 
sky constantly referred, as did the Representatives of 
Yugoslavia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, see U.N. doc. A/574, Annex 4. 

*° Mr. Dulles replied to this challenge during the after- 
noon session by circulating to the First Committee the 
paragraphs of his speech which were pertinent, together 
with selections from the UNscog documents involved, in 
parallel columns (U.N. doc. A/C.1/355). Mr. Vyshinsky 
made no further reference to the matter. 

@U.N. doc. A/C.1/355. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.175; A/C.1/SR.175, p. 12-13. 

®U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.176; A/C.1/SR.176, p. 2-6. 

® The Greek Government did present a claim to North- 
ern Epirus to the Paris Peace Conference, a claim which 
was also supported by the EAM, which also demanded rec- 
tifications on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier and cession of 
Eastern Thrace by Turkey to Greece. Mr. Vyshinsky did 
not note, however, the persistent Bulgarian claim to the 
Greek territory of Western Thrace, which was reaffirmed 
in 1946 and in 1947. For the details see The United Na- 
tions and the Problem of Greece, cited, pp. 17, 19-20. It 
may also be noted that the Soviet Government offered to 
support the Bulgarian claim to both Eastern and Western 
Thrace, on Nov. 30, 1940, to withdraw its objections to 
Bulgaria’s entry into the tripartite pact with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, provided Bulgaria signed a mutual as- 
sistance treaty with the U.S.S.R. For details see Harry 
N. Howard, “Germany, the Soviet Union, and Turkey Dur- 

ing World War II,” Department of State Bulletin of July 

18, 1948, p. 69. 
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*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.176/Corr. 1. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/358/Corr. 1. See Appenprx I, p. 601, 
It is interesting to observe that, as to points 1 and 2, rego- 
lution 109 (II) adopted by the General Assembly on Oct, 
21, 1947, went beyond the terms of the Soviet proposal and 
also authorized the Special Committee on the Balkans to 
assist in the implementation of these recommendations, 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.176; A/C.1/SR.176, pp. 6-7. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.176 ; A/C.1/SR.176, pp. 7-12. 

* For the bases of these charges, see Greek Under-Secre- 
tariat for Press and Information, The Conspiracy Against 
Greece (a translation from the Greek text), part I 
(Athens, 1947). 

® For texts of laws and agreements concerning American 
aid to Greece, see First Report to Congress on Assistance 
to Greece and Turkey for the Period Ended September 30, 
1947 (Department of State publication 2957, Near Eastern 
Series 11), pp. 28-53. See also Aid to Greece and Turkey: 
A Collection of State Papers (Department of State Bulle- 
tin Supplement, May 4, 1947), pp. 827-909. 

” In his address of May 20, 1947, before the Commission 
of Investigation, Mr. Kyrou, the Greek Liaison Represent- 
ative, also referred to the 1983 definition of aggression. 
See League of Nations, Treaty Series, vol. CXLVII (1934), 
pp. 68 ff. 

™ U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.177, pp. 2-3. The vote was 34 to 
11, with 5 abstentions. 

* Tbid., pp. 3-4. 

* Tbid., pp. 5-13. 

* Tbid., pp. 13-14. 

*® Thid., pp. 14-15. 

* Tbid., pp. 15-16. 

7 U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.178, pp. 2-11. 

* For Unscon’s account of its relations with Albania, see 
U.N. doe. A/574, pars. 24-62; A/644, pars. 12-19; A/692, 
pars. 7-8. Albania did not send a single complaint to 
Unscos and announced to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations on Mar. 17, 1948, that its complaints were 
not intended for investigation at all, but were presented 
“solely for the information of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and of public opinion” (A/AC.16/259/Corr. 
1). 

* Mr. Heba also referred to the problem of the Chams 
as “the most serious one existing between Greece and Al- 
bania” and misrepresented both the attitude of the original 
Commission of Investigation and that of the Special Com- 
mittee on this subject. For the conclusion of the Com- 
mission of Investigation on this problem, approved by 8 
of the 11 members, see U.N. doc. 8/300, part III, pars. (f), 
(gz), (h), and (i). See also The United Nations and the 
Problem of Greece, cited, pp. 18-20. 

* On Dec. 2, 1948, the Albanian Government repeated its 
application for membership in the United Nations and de- 
clared that, once admitted, it would not violate the prin- 
ciples and provisions:of the Charter. See U.N. doc. 8/1105. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.178, pp. 11-12. 

“U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR.178, pp. 12-13; A/C.1/357. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.179, pp. 2-6. All quotations are 
from the text of Colonel Hodgson’s speech, furnished by 
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the Australian Delegation, and cited as “Statement by 
Australian Delegation.” 

* See U.N. doc. A/574, Annex 4, for the Australian res- 
ervations. 

* Statement by Australian Delegation, pp. 4-5. 

*® Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

* Thid., pp. 12-13. 

8 7Tbid., p. 138. For the later Australian resolution, see 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/362. 

® U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.179, pp. 7-11. 

” Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/359. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.179, pp. 12-15. 

“It is worthy of note that the EAM supported not only 
the Greek claims to Northern Epirus and to territorial rec- 
tifications on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier in cables to the 
Paris Peace Conference and the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters in July and November 1946, but also claimed Eastern 
(Turkish) Thrace as well (U.N. doc. S/AC.4/56, p. 24; 
Annex No. 29, pp. 4-5). Likewise Mr. Sophianopoulos, the 
Greek Foreign Minister, on Feb. 16, 1945, affirmed: “As 
for our national claims, they remain as they always 
were... .” However, the 5th Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Greek Communist party on January 30-31, 
1949, stated that the “Macedonian people,” once victory had 
been won would obtain “full freedom.” On February 3-4, 
1949, the NOF (National Liberation Front), the Greek- 
Macedonian equivalent of the EAM, which purports to 
represent the small Slav-Macedonian minority of some 
80,000 called for union of Greek Macedonia with a Mace- 
donian unit of “the confederation of democratic Balkan 
peoples.” While the Greek Communist party floundered 
over the Macedonian issue and Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
Communists continued at loggerheads regarding the 
problem, the intent to deprive Greece of some of its richest 
territory appeared clear. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.180, pp. 1-2. 

* Tbid., pp. 2-6. 

* Tbid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., pp. 8-10. 

* Tbid., p. 10-13. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.181, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 4-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

* Ibid., pp. 8-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-15. 

°U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.182, pp. 3-12. Dr. Castillo Najera, 
Rapporteur of Unscos, spoke briefly in reply to questions 
asked by Dr. Bebler concerning the removal of Greek chil- 
dren, largely citing the Special Committee’s report on that 
subject, especially A/574, Annex 2, p. 30-31. See U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/SR.182, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 12-14. 

"U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.183, pp. 2-4. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.185, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-9. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.183, pp. 4-7. For full text see De- 
partment of State Bulletin of Nov. 14, 1948, pp. 609-611. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR183, p. 7. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-11; A/C.1/PV.183. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR.183, p. 11-12; A/662, A/C.1/342, 
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343, 344. Quotations are made from the text supplied by 
the Australian Delegation: Statement in Support of Aus- 
tralian Draft Resolution (A/C.1/362), pp. 1-4. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/362. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.183, pp. 13-14. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.184, pp. 2-16. For printed text, 
supplied by the Yugoslav Delegation, see Ales Bebler, Min- 
istre-Adjoint des Affaires Etrangéres de Yougoslavie, Ce 
Que Von fait au nom de V0. N. U. en Grece. Discours a 
VAssemblée Générale des Nations Unies (Paris, Le Livre 
yougoslave, 1948), 77 pp. 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.16/W.57, circulated to the First Com- 
mittee as A/C.1/377. 

**For these reports as to the Grammos operations see 
especially U.N. docs. A/AC.16/SC.1/0G.1/13 S-1, 14, and 
Concls.; A/AC.16/SC.1/82. For the Koutsoubei incident 
see A/AC.16/SC.1/0G.3/15 and Concl.). 

* As an example of Dr. Bebler’s “logic”, see Discours, 
pp. 76-77: “Since we know that the groups of observers 
were always intimately associated with the general staffs 
of the monarchist army, that they were especially in- 
formed as to the military situation, that they participated 
in the elaboration of plans for military operations; since 
we know all that, we have a right to suspect the worst; 
we have a right to suspect that the group of observers 
was on this occasion not only a discreet and obliging 
witness, but the very author of the plan of the incursion 
into Yugoslavia, the instigator and the organizer of the 
most hideous provocation against my country.” 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.184, pp. 16-17; Discours, p. 77. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/368. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.185, pp. 10-15; U.N. doc. A/C.1/ 
PV.185. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.185, p. 15. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.186, pp. 2-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 5-12; A/C.1/PV.186. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.186, p. 12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-13. 

* Ibid., pp. 18-15; U.N. doc. A/AC.1/PV.186. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/361. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/362. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.186, pp. 15-16. 

2 Thid., p. 16. 

* Tbid., p. 5. 

* Tbhid., p. 16; U.N. doc. A/C.1/370. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.186, pp. 17-18. 

* Tbid., pp. 20-21. 

* Tbid., pp. 21-29; U.N. doc. A/C.1/371. 

* For the French proposal and amendments thereto, see 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/372, 373. For the vote see U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/SR.186, p. 30. It may be noted that on Nov. 7 nine 
Greek citizens sent a cable to the President of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, supporting the Australian 
initiative in the matter of conciliation and stating that 
“the civil war should only be ended by conciliatory meas- 
ures.” It was also stated that the Australian efforts “to 
bring the Balkans to direct understanding are the only ones 
capable of restoring peace in the Balkans and insuring the 
independence of the peoples and the integrity of their terri- 
tories.” See U.N. doc. A/C.1/376. 
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*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.187, pp. 4-5. 

2 Ibid., p. 7; U.N. doc. A/C.1/3875. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.187, pp. 8-10. 

*Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10, 14. 

"Ibid., pp. 11-13. 

®Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.188, pp. 2-3. 

” Ibid., pp. 4-13. 

% Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

2 U.N. doc. A/C.1/357; U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.188, p. 16. 

*% Ibid., p. 22. Shortly before the vote Ambassador Belt, 
of Cuba, had sought application of rule 103 of the rules of 
procedure and to limit speeches to five minutes, but he 
withdrew it when Dr. Bebler threatened complications. 
See ibid., p. 20. 

* U.N. does. A/C.1/357, 361. 

% U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.188, p. 23. 

* Thid., pp. 23-24. 

" Tbid., pp. 24-25. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

* Tbid., pp. 26-29. 

* Tbid., pp. 29-30. 

2 0.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.189, pp 2-4. 

2U.N. doc. A/C.1/361. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.189, pp. 46. Article 33 of the 
Charter declares: 

“1, The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 

“2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, 
call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means.” 

Article 34 declares: 

“The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or 
any situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
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danger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.189, p. 7. 

* Tbid., p. 7; U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.189. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.189, pp. 7-8. 

* Tbid., pp. 8-10. 

* Ibid., p. 10; U.N. docs, A/AC.16/W.57, A/C.1/37T. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/354/Rev.1. The revised Greek amend- 
ment reads: “Calls upon all members of the United Nations 
and upon all other States to which Greek children have 
been removed by the Greek guerrillas to take all steps for 
their prompt return to Greece.” 

»” U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.189, pp. 11-12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-13. 

* Tbid., p. 12; U.N. doc. A/C.1/369. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.190, pp. 2-11. 

* Tbid., pp. 11-13. 
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* Tbid., pp. 13-15. In the midst of this discussion, Dr, 
Bebler once more sought the establishment of a subcom- 
mittee, but the proposal was rejected by a vote of 42 to 4, 
with one abstention. 

* Tbid., p. 15. 

* Tbid., p. 16; U.N. doc. A/C.1/359; U.N. doc. A/C.1/S8R. 
190, pp. 16-18. 

* Thid., p. 18. 

* Tbid., p. 18. The Lebanese amendment (U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/374), in connection with Yugoslavia, stated that if 
that country continued in “her present attitude” all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations “shall take into consideration 
any recommendation by the Security Council for action 
under Article 6 of the Charter.” Article 6 deals with pro- 
visions of expelling the member. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.190, p. 18; U.N. doc. A/C.1/361. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.190, p. 19; U.N. doe. A/C.1/PV.190. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/S8R.190, pp. 18-22. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/364/Corr.1. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.190, pp. 22-23; U.N. doc. A/C.1/ 
PV.190. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.190, p. 23. 

“Ibid., pp. 23-25. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/361; U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.191, p. 2. 

“Tbid., p. 3. For the Korean resolution, approved on 
November 14, 1947, see United Nations, Oficial Records of 
the Second Session of the General Assembly. Resolutions. 
16 September-29 November 1947, p. 16-18. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/363. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.191, p. 3; U.N. doe. A/C.1/PV.191. 

* See, for example, the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Reports to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey (Department of State publications 2957, 3035, 3149, 
3278, and 3371, 1947-49). 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.191, p. 3. 

* Tbid., pp. 5-7. 

“ Tbid., pp. 7-8; U.N. doc. A/C.1/358/Corr.1. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.191, pp. 911; U.N. doc 
A/C.1/PV.191. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.191, pp. 11-12. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

® Tbid., p. 14 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.192, pp. 2-3. 

® Tbid., pp. 3-4. 

“ Tbid., pp. 4-6. 

* Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

* Tbid., pp. 6-8. 

* Tbid., pp. 7-8. 

* Tbid., p. 8 

* Tbid., pp. 8-9. 

* Thid., p. 9; U.N. doc. A/C.1/PV.192. The text of Reso- 
lution 41 (1), adopted by the General Assembly on Dee. 
14, 1946, recommended “the Members to undertake the 
progressive and balanced withdrawal, taking into account 
the needs of occupation, of their armed forces stationed 
in ex-enemy territories, and the withdrawal without delay 
of their armed forces stationed in territories of Members 
without their consent freely and publicly expressed in 
treaties or agreements consistent with the Charter and 
not contradicting international agreements.” See United 
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Nations: Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly 
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tober to 15 December 1946 (Lake Success, 1947), p. 66. 

® U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.192, pp. 9-10, 12. 

® Tbid., p. 12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-16. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/362. 
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® Loc. cit. 
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“U.N. doc. A/C.1/378. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.193, pp. 2-6. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.1/384/Corr.2 ; A/C.1/386. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.195, pp. 2-3. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/388. 
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* U.N. doc. A/729. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.167, pp. 100-101. But see rule 112 for 
Dr. Evatt’s action. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.167, p. 101. 

* U.N. Press Release BAL/401. 

* U.N. Press Release BAL/402. 

“U.N. doc. A/AC./16/565. 
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*See U.N. doc. A/728, pp. 11-13; A/C.1/352, 361, 364/ 
Corr./1, and 379. This resolution was approved by a vote 
of 48 to 6, with no abstentions, by the First Committee, on 
Nov. 10, 1948, and by the General Assembly by a vote 
of 47 to 6, with no abstentions. 

*See U.N. doc. A/728, p. 13; A/C.1/358/Corr. 1,/380, 
A/729. This resolution was approved by the First Com- 
mittee, on Nov. 10, 1948, by a vote of 48, with one ab- 
stention, and by the General Assembly unanimously by 
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* See U.N. doc.A/728/Corr.1/ ; A/C.1/354/Rev.1, 369, 378, 
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“” 0G.2/18K/Concl., OG.2/17F/Concl., OG.2/16K/Concel., 
OG.2/17K/Concel. and OG.1/17/Concel. 

© OG.2/17K/Concl., OG.1/12/S-1/Concel. 

* OG.2/17F/Concl., OG.2/16K/Concl., OG.2/16F/Concl., 
0G.2/17K/ConelL, OG.1/17/Conel., OG.3/14/Concl., and 
0G.3/16/Concl. 
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8 OG.2/16F/Concl. 

* 0G.2/16F/S-1/Concl. 
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Concl. 
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® 0G.4/11. 

® 0G.6/16/Concl. 
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® A/AC.16/SC.1/40/Rev.1. 
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Aetivities of the Far Eastern Commission 


Second Report by the Secretary General 


JULY 10, 1947-DECEMBER 23, 1948 


Review 


A year and a half has passed since the first pub- 
lic report on the activities of the Far Eastern 
Commission made its appearance. That docu- 
ment summarized developments in the Commission 
from its inception on February 26, 1946, to July 
10, 1947. During that year and a half a total of 
41 formal decisions on matters relating to Allied 
policy for the occupation of Japan were adopted. 
Since July 10, 1947, 13 more policy decisions— 
some on matters previously reported as under dis- 
cussion, some on issues not then mentioned—have 
been approved. Still other matters previously re- 
ported as under discussion have not as yet been 
finally settled by Commission action. 

The broad policy objectives to which the work 
of the Far Eastern Commission must of necessity 
conform are set forth in the Potsdam Declaration. 
Roughly, they are three—disarmament, democrati- 
zation, and the determination of a self-sustaining 
economy for Japan. Except for the Basic Post- 
Surrender Policy for Japan, which was a general 
statement of Allied policy covering a variety of 
points, Commission decisions previously reported 
have generally fallen under one or another of these 
three main headings. Disarmament, for example, 
although not yet the subject of a separate policy 
decision last year, was touched upon in the Basic 
Post-Surrender Policy. In addition, several de- 
cisions on reparations and economic matters had 
distinct disarmament implications in so far as they 
placed limitations on Japanese industrial capac- 
ity. With respect to democratization, the Com- 
mission’s accomplishments included policies re- 
lating to Japan’s new Constitution, educational re- 
form, and the development of trade-union activity. 
Commission activity in the field of economic re- 
adjustment and recovery included an “interim” 
reparations removal program, the designation of 
the period 1930-34 as a yardstick for determining 
Japan’s proper peacetime standard of living, and 
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several policies looking toward the revival of 
Japanese trade. Outside the scope of these three 
main headings the Commission’s work also touched 
on a number of miscellaneous subjects, including 
war criminals, aliens in Japan, and the prohibition 
of Japanese research in atomic energy. 

Also mentioned in a very general way in the 
earlier report were several subjects still under 
consideration ; specifically, these included disarma- 
ment, reduction of industrial war potential, a re- 
vised policy on the restitution of looted property, 
percentage reparations shares, and peacetime levels 
for certain specified Japanese industries. 


Disarmament of Japan 

Of the 13 policies adopted by the Far Eastern 
Commission since July 1947, several represent 
agreement on subjects previously reported as 
under consideration. This is true in the case of 
disarmament, the first of the three major headings 
under which Commission action can still be most 
easily considered. A policy decision on disarma- 
ment, entitled “Prohibition of Military Activity 
in Japan and Disposition of the Japanese Military 
Equipment,” was adopted on February 12, 1948.? 

Under the terms of this decision, possession by 
Japanese of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war is prohibited, except that the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (Scar) may au- 
thorize the use of small arms by Japanese civil 
police agencies. In addition, the development, 
manufacture, or exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war is prohibited, and the im- 
portation of such items is restricted to the num- 
ber and kind required by Japanese civil police. 
Manufacture of aircraft and naval vessels and 
reconversion of commercial vessels for military 
purposes are prohibited. Japan is forbidden any 


Epitor’s Note: This report will appear, together with 


appended documents, as Department of State publication 
3420. 
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military or “para-military” organizations, includ- 
ing, of course, a ministry of war. Provisions 
against the subsequent revival of Japanese mili- 
tary activity are also included; any revival of the 
“Japanese Army, Navy, gendarmerie, secret po- 
lice and their administrative organs” is banned, 
and military records are to be “confiscated and 
transferred to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers for subsequent destruction. No 
further records of this nature should be compiled 
or maintained by the Japanese.” All organiza- 
tions of a military or ultra-nationalistic nature are 
forbidden and their “revival or establishment in 
any form, including a disguised form,” prohibited. 
This provision is intended to apply as well to “any 
other associations composed wholly or substanti- 
ally of ex-oflicers of the Japanese Army and Navy 
and gendarmerie, ostensibly created for legitimate 
purposes, but which are, in reality, disguised 
forms of military or para-military organizations, 
or which have some other disguised subversive 
purpose.” Military drills or similar training in 
schools are prohibited and career officers are barred 
not only from public office but also from teaching, 
except in so far as Scar may otherwise specifically 
authorize. 

In connection with disarmament, mention 
might also be made of a policy adopted on August 
14, 1947, on “Reduction of Japanese Industrial 
War Potential,” another subject previously re- 
ported as under discussion.’ This policy, which 
will be handled in detail below, lays the frame- 
work for the destruction or reduction of those 
portions of Japan’s industries which contributed 
to her war-making strength. 


Attendance at Inter-Governmental Conferences 


A policy decision adopted on June 9, 1948, en- 
titled “Attendance at Inter-Governmental Con- 
ferences,” * has a direct bearing on the occupation 
objective of democratization. This decision, in- 
cidentally, is on a subject not mentioned in the 
previous report. It permits members of Scap’s 
staff, upon appropriate invitation, to serve as ob- 
servers at inter-governmental conferences, pro- 
vided their attendance is considered to be in the 
interest of the occupation, and also makes it pos- 
sible for technical personnel of Japanese nation- 
ality to accompany these observers if their pres- 
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ence is necessary and if the country acting as host 
to the conference in question has no objection. 


Principles for Japanese Farmers’ Organizations 


A second policy decision, adopted on December 
9, 1948, also bears on the objective of strengthening 
democratic tendencies. Entitled “Principles for 
Japanese Farmers’ Organizations”® it specifies 
that Japanese farmers are to be “encouraged to 
form themselves into farmers’ organizations, in- 
cluding unions and cooperatives of all kinds, for 
their mutual economic and social benefit, and for 
the purpose of preserving and improving condi- 
tions of agricultural work and otherwise assist- 
ing the legitimate interests of farmers.” This 
policy further provides that Japanese farmers’ or- 
ganizations “should be assured of and encouraged 
to observe in the conduct of their operations the 
fundamental freedoms guaranteed” by the Con- 
stitution and that any existing laws which are 
contrary to the provisions of this policy “should 
be abrogated, and any organizations established 
thereunder abolished.” 


Under this policy the organizing of farmer’s co- 
operatives is to be protected by law. When coop- 
eratives are established they are to be free from 
any discriminatory taxation or restrictions on 
their economic activities, from any administra- 
tive control by organs of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and from any special responsibility for the 
enforcement of Government measures. The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, should make avail- 
able to cooperatives, where practicable, credit on 
reasonable terms, technical advisory services, and 
information on cooperative activities abroad. 

Farmers’ cooperatives should be democratically 
organized and operated, and Japanese should be 
free to choose the forms of organization of their 
cooperatives and should be encouraged to provide 
education for their members in the understand- 
ing of democratic processes. No person subject 
to “purge” directives or engaged in activities com- 
petitive with those of the cooperatives should be 
allowed to hold office in a cooperative. Steps 
should be taken “to prevent cooperatives becom- 
ing controlled by any banking, trade, industrial, 
or other non-farmer companies and interests.” 

The policy further provides that the principles 
already adopted by the commission for Japanese 
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Trade Unions * should, with necessary modifica- 
tions, be applicable to farmers’ unions. 


Reduction of Japanese Industrial War Potential 

With regard to the third main policy objective, 
determination of a peaceful and viable economy 
for Japan, several important decisions, some on 
matters previously reported under discussion, 
have been adopted during the year. 

Mention has already been made of the policy 
“Reduction of Japanese Industrial War Po- 
tential.” Generally speaking the principal eco- 
nomic task of the occupation is to fix the produc- 
tive capacity of Japan’s major industries at a level 
which will prevent her from again becoming a 
threat to world peace but which is high enough 
to provide her with a viable peaceful economy. 
The decision on “Reduction of Japanese Indus- 
trial War Potential” was an important step for- 
ward in accomplishing this task. 

The policy prescribes measures necessary to in- 
sure that Japan shall not retain industrial ca- 
pacity for manufacture of armaments or capacity 
to provide a foundation on which armament in- 
dustries could be quickly rebuilt. A distinction 
is made between industrial facilities which were 
directly engaged in the production of combat 
weapons (defined as “primary and secondary war 
facilities”)—for example, arsenals and aircraft 
plants—and industries, such as iron and steel, 
light metals, automobiles, and synthetic rubber, 
which are capable of important military as well 
as peaceful uses (defined as “war-supporting in- 
dustries”). Primary and secondary war facili- 
ties which are “functionally limited to use in con- 
nection with combat equipment end-products” are 
to be destroyed. The “war-supporting” indus- 
tries which are listed in the policy are to be re- 
duced to levels no greater than necessary to “meet 
the peaceful needs of the Japanese people.” The 
policy further provides that primary and second- 
ary war facilities and excess capacity in the war- 
supporting industries should, when it is not pro- 
vided that they should be destroyed, be made 
available for removal as reparations. 

After the reductions and removals provided for 
have been accomplished, any reestablishment of 
primary war industries is prohibited throughout 
the period of the occupation. This prohibition 
extends to the “manufacture or assembly of civil 
aircraft; and [to] the participation by the Jap- 
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anese Government or Japanese nationals in the 
ownership or airborne operation of civil aircraft” ; 
and also to “the building of merchant vessels above 
a size to be determined by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission”. As far as war-supporting industries are 
concerned, however, there is a stipulation that in 
the case of seven specified industries * such peace- 
time levels as may separately be established will 
hold valid “until the end of the present phase of 
the occupation of Japan or until 1 October 1949, 
whichever is the earlier, pending a decision as to 
the long-term disarmament controls,” 

One other item in this important policy decision 
deserves mention. The Supreme Commander is 
given a general authorization “to except tempo- 
rarily from the provisions of this paper particular 
primary war facilities, secondary war facilities, 
and facilities in war-supporting industries, in so 
far as such facilities are required to meet the needs 
of the occupation.” 


Issues Awaiting Decision 


As has been said above, the policy on reduction 
of industrial war potential was an important 
step forward, but it left several important 
decisions to be made. The most important is the 
determination of specific levels in the war-sup- 
porting industries. In a previous policy decision 
the Commission had selected the 1930-34 standard 
of living as the most appropriate by which to 
measure Japan’s peaceful needs in 1950, by which 
year it was hoped economic conditions in Japan 
might approach the normal. It was proposed in 
this same policy decision to make an estimate of the 
nature and size of the industrial structure required 
to satisfy those needs, account being taken of such 
factors as technological developments, the balance 
of payments, and employment. With the adoption 
of the paper on “Reduction of Japanese Industrial 
War Potential,” the Commission had defined the 
particular war-supporting industries in which ca- 
pacity in excess of that necessary to meet the 
peaceful needs of the Japanese people, as defined 
by the Far Eastern Commission, should be made 
available for removal as reparations. The task of 
determining actual capacity levels in these indus- 
tries still remains to be completed. 

As stated above, the policy also prohibits “build- 
ing of merchant vessels above a size to be deter- 
mined by the Far Eastern Commission. So far 
the Commission has not reached a decision on 
this matter. 
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Finally, though the policy provides that excess 
industrial facilities in Japan should be made avail- 
able for removal as reparations, the completion of 
such removals awaits a decision on the shares 
which claimant countries are to receive. 


Interim Import-Export Policies for Japan 


A second important economic decision adopted 
during the past year was “Interim Import-Export 
Policies for Japan,” dated July 24, 1947,5 which 
sets standards for the conduct of Japanese trade 
during what was envisaged as the “fairly short 
period” of trade on a government-to-government 
basis, before “participation by private individuals 
and corporations” becomes generally feasible. The 
policy supplements earlier decisions on imports 
and exports.® 

Scap was given administrative control over Ja- 
pan’s trade under this policy. Purchases would 
be made on a government-to-government basis, 
with Allied countries represented by specifically 
designated trade representatives.° Scap was also 
responsible for Japanese goods available for ex- 
port and could recommend to the United States 
Government which goods were needed for import. 
The United States Government after consulta- 
tion with the Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
would notify the Supreme Commander of those 
export items for the disposal of which he would 
be directly responsible, and the trade program 
when put into effect would contain only items the 
inclusion of which was not contrary to any decision 
of the Far Eastern Commission. Disposition of 
exports from Japan, the policy stated, “will be 
for currencies which are acceptable in accordance 
with policies established in accordance with the 
terms of reference of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion or in exchange for imports necessary for 
Japan.” Only those imports needed to prevent 
“widéspread disease and unrest” or needed to “ac- 
complish the objectives of the occupation” were 
authorized under the policy; imports merely re- 
quested by the Japanese Government “are not au- 
thorized until it is possible to appraise more 
accurately than can be done at present, such fac- 
tors as the comparative need of the Japanese 
economy for such imports, the foreign trade posi- 
tion of Japan, the amount of proceeds of exports 


required to pay for imports . . . and other costs 
of the occupation to be paid for by export sur- 
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pluses.” “Exports of textiles and other goods 
which are in world short supply,” the policy 
stated, “should be stimulated to the maximum 
practical extent,” and proceeds from all such ex- 
ports must be used primarily to pay for necessary 
imports. 

In this latter connection the policy included an 
important section which permits the Supreme 
Commander to use stocks of “gold, silver, other pre- 
cious metals, precious stones and jewels of clearly 
established Japanese ownership . . . as a means 
of acquiring foreign exchange to aid in financing 
production programs designed to contribute to 
the revival of productivity in a Japanese peace 
economy.” Although these assets “ultimately 
should be disposed of as reparations,” they may, 
in the meantime, serve as the basis for a self- 
liquidating or “revolving” fund designed to aid 
in financing Japan’s export-import trade. 


Conduct of Trade With Japan 


On November 18, 1948, the Commission adopted 
a policy entitled “Conduct of Trade With Ja- 
pan,” which set forth further regulations gov- 
erning trade with Japan and which, in virtually 
returning trade to private hands, largely super- 
sedes the earlier interim import-export policy just 
discussed. This policy provides that Japanese 
foreign trade should be so conducted as to foster 
its development and balanced growth to a level 
consistent with Japan’s peaceful needs as defined 
by the Far Eastern Commission and to encourage 
an increase in Japanese exports in order that these 
exports may pay for the necessary imports and in 
order that Japan may participate in providing 
goods for international trade. 

The policy also provides that Japan’s trade 
should be so conducted as to insure competitive 
conditions and prevent the growth of monopolistic 
controls and excessive concentrations of economi¢ 
power in Japan whether with the participation of 
Japanese or foreign capital. In addition, the 
policy provides for entrance into Japan and resi- 
dence there of certain categories of persons e2- 
gaged in trading activities which were heretofore 
excluded. These persons are to be given “oppor- 
tunity for direct access to individual Japanese 
firms of their own choosing, and should have the 
opportunity to move freely in Japan.” Ad- 
ditional provisions are included which guard 
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against the establishment of discriminatory regu- 
lations or practices in the conduct of trade. The 
policy further provides that the Supreme Com- 
mander should not impose port charges on foreign 
vessels entering Japanese ports in so far as they 
are carrying occupation-force cargo or are engaged 
in the removal of reparations or restitution goods. 


Travel Outside Japan of Japanese Commercial 
Representatives 


A further policy relating to the conduct of 
Japanese trade, entitled “Travel Outside Japan of 
Japanese Commercial Representatives,” was ap- 
proved on October 21, 1948. This policy provides 
for a limited resumption, under certain specified 
conditions, of Japanese private trade contacts by 
the travel of Japanese commercial representatives 
abroad. Specific travel authorized under the 
policy and the extent thereof would be “only that 
essential to raise Japan’s foreign trade to a level 
consistent with her peaceful needs as defined by 
the Far Eastern Commission.” Among other con- 
ditions governing such travel is the requirement 
that it be subject to the approval of the country 
of destination. 


Revision of Restitution Policy 


“Restitution of Looted Property”, approved 
July 29, 1948, is another major Commission 
decision of the past year bearing on Japan’s 
economy.** As mentioned above, a revision of the 
earlier policy on restitution of looted property 
which “would liberalize the standards of identi- 
fication and expand the categories of looted ob- 
jects” had been reported to be under considera- 
tion.* The decision of July 29, 1948, constitutes 
that revision and hence supersedes the earlier 
policy. Restitution is now extended to include 
objects produced during the period in which Japan 
was occupying Allied countries. Certain prin- 
ciples to guide Scar in “applying standards of 
identification with respect to claims for looted 
property” are also spelled out by the new policy, 
in particular one specifying that “In cases of 
doubt, the presumption should be in favor of the 
claimant country whenever permitted by the 
broadest application of law, equity and common 
sense.” A time limit of eight months is fixed in 
which claims may be filed with Scar for specific 
items of looted property, although the Supreme 
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Commander is granted a certain leeway in extend- 
ing this cut-off date under certain circumstances. 
Also included is a section authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a restitution advisory agency, con- 
sisting of “one representative from each of the 
restitution and reparations teams in Japan of the 
eleven member countries of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission”, whose function will be to advise Scar 
on restitution matters; particularly in doubtful 
cases of identifying ownership. This committee 
is now actively functioning in Tokyo. 

The one feature of the revised policy which 
bears most directly on Japan’s economy, however, 
is the authority it gives Scar to “liquidate” ob- 
jects “known to have been looted but not identified 
pursuant to the terms of this paper” and to use 
the proceeds of such liquidations to establish a 
“secured fund” which may be used by him “as a 
basis for credit for the purposes of the occupa- 
tion”, subject to the condition that the initial value 
of the fund must be preserved. This fund is sim- 
ilar in purpose to the one provided for in “Interim 
Import-Export Policies for Japan”, both being 
directed toward stimulating Japan’s overseas 
trade. In liquidating unidentified property, in- 
cidentally, those countries which actually were 
looted by the Japanese—Australia, China, France, 
India, the Netherlands, the Philippines, and the 
Far Eastern territories of the United Kingdom— 
are given priority in purchasing items offered for 
sale. Not later than October 1, 1949, the secured 
fund thus established must be distributed among 
these countries in accordance with “their recog- 
nized national reparations percentage shares (ad- 
justed to total 100%, applicable to this pool) of 
industrial assets available from within Japan.” 
So far no determination has been reached as to 


what “national reparations percentage shares” 
will be. 


Retention of Electric Steel Furnaces 


Two other policy decisions of an economic 
character were approved by the Commission dur- 
ing the period. One, “Extension of Far Eastern 
Commission Policy on Temporary Retention of 
Electric Steel Furnaces”,* adopted on July 24, 
1947, extended for one year a previous authoriza- 
tion to the Supreme Commander to keep certain 
electric steel furnaces ultimately destined for re- 
moval as reparations under the “interim” program 
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in operation temporarily for the purpose of the 


occupation. Earlier policies ** had made such re- 
tention possible until July 31, 1947; the present 
policy extended this period of grace to June 30, 
1948, “In view of the continued shortage of coal 
in Japan,” but with the stipulation that the exten- 
sion “should not postpone the designation of these 
facilities under the reparations removal program.” 


Food Supply for Japan 


“Supply of Food for Civilian Consumption in 
Japan”, approved December 11, 1947, is the other 
economic policy not yet mentioned.** A previous 
decision ** on the subject of food had been taken 
by the Commission in April 1946; it stated that 
during the current world food shortage no imports 
of foods to Japan should be permitted “which will 
have the effect of giving to the Japanese a priority 
or preferential treatment over the requirements of 
the peoples of any Allied Power or liberated area”. 
The subsequent decision reaffirmed this principle 
for “the present crop year (November 1, 1947- 
October 31, 1948)” and directed the Supreme 
Commander to take necessary measures both to 
obtain “maximum production of indigenous food” 
and to “ensure equitable distribution of indigenous 
food supplies by maintaining and improving the 
system of collection, rationing, and price control.” 


Other Economie Issues 


Two other important economic issues previously 
reported as under consideration—a schedule of 
reparations percentage shares and a determina- 
tion of appropriate peacetime levels for specific 
Japanese industries—are, as we have already seen, 
both undetermined in the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, 


Disposition of Occupation Court Fines 


The three remaining policies approved since the 
appearance of the previous report fall into a mis- 
cellaneous category. The first of these, adopted 
on August 7, 1947, is entitled “Disposition of Funds 
Covering Fines Collected by Allied Military Oc- 
cupation Courts” It authorizes military occu- 
pation courts to make use of such fines or other 
sums as they may collect to defray the costs of the 
Allied occupation. Money collected as fines 
“should be assigned to meet the occupation costs 
of the forces whose courts ordered payment to be 
made.” Fines collected by military occupation 
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courts set up in the area supervised by the British 
Commonwealth Occupation Forces (Boor), for 
example, can thus be used to meet occupation ex- 
penses within the Boor area itself. 


Access to Japanese Technical and Scientific 
Information 

The second miscellaneous policy is “Access to 
Japanese Technical and Scientific Information in 
Japan,” ” adopted June 24, 1948, giving techni- 
cal representatives of governments who are mem- 
bers of the Far Eastern Commission “access to 
and the right to take copies of the details of any 
technical or scientific processes of industrial or 
commercial value which are of Japanese origin 
and ownership and which were developed prior 
to December 31, 1945.” Access is limited, how- 
ever, to the period from July 1, 1948, through 
March 31, 1949, and any information thus ob- 
tained must be “promptly and fully disclosed to 
Scap for dissemination to other interested mem- 
bers of the Far Eastern Commission upon specific 
request.” 


Access to Japanese Technical and Scientific 
Information by Non-FEC Countries 


The Far Eastern Commission on December 23, 
1948, approved a policy extending the right of 


access to Japanese technical and scientific infor- 
mation to countries which were at war with Japan 
subsequent to December 1941 but which are not 
members of the Far Eastern Commission. This 
policy decision, “Access to Japanese Technical and 
Scientific Information by Non-Frc Countries at 
War With Japan”,* provides for investigation 
of Japanese technical processes by non-F rc coun- 
tries in so far as this is administratively practical 
and without prejudice to arrangements for Fxo 
member nations in accordance with the policy 
adopted by the Commission on June 24, 1948, and 
referred to immediately above. The policy fur- 
ther provides that any technical or scientific in- 
formation disclosed to Scar under the terms of 
the policy decision of June 24 shall, upon request, 
be made available to non-F rc countries. 
Ne.son T. JOHNSON 
Secretary General 

Wasurneron, D. C. 


January 4, 1949 
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Footnotes 


1 Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, Department 
of State publication 2888 (1947). 

7 DocUMENTS AND STATE Papers, May 1948, p. 99. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Sept. 14, 1947, p. 513. 

*ATTENDANCE AT INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCES 
(Fec Policy Decision, 9 June 1948) 

The Far Eastern Commission decides as a matter of 
policy that: 

1. Upon receipt of an appropriate invitation ScaP may 
appoint members of his staff as observers at inter-govern- 
mental conferences, attendance at which he deems to 
be in the interest of the occupation. 

2. Members of Scap’s staff attending an inter-govern- 
mental conference on invitation as provided in paragraph 
1, may be accompanied by Japanese technical personnel 
when deemed necessary by ScaP, and when the attendance 
of Japanese personnel is acceptable to the country acting 
as host to the conference. 

‘PRINCIPLES FOR JAPANESE FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
(Fec Policy Decision, 9 December 1948) 

General principles 

1. Japanese farmers should be encouraged to form them- 
selves into farmers’ organizations, including unions and 
cooperatives of all kinds, for their mutual economic and 
social benefit, and for the purpose of preserving and im- 
proving conditions of agricultural work and otherwise 
assisting the legitimate interests of farmers. 

2. Farmers’ organizations and their members should 
be assured of and encouraged to observe in the conduct 
of their operations the fundamental freedoms guaran- 
teed by Chapter III (“Rights and Duties of the People”) 
of the Constitution of Japan. 

3. Any existing laws or parts thereof which are con- 
trary to the provisions stated in this policy should be 
abrogated, and any organizations established thereunder 
abolished. 

4. This policy should be put into effect gradually, due 
regard being paid to the immediate economic needs of the 
country and the need to prevent avoidable dislocation 
of food control measures. 

Farmers’ Cooperatives 

5. Farmers’ cooperatives should be a means whereby 
those who are actively concerned in obtaining their living 
by working on the land or in pursuits closely connected 
therewith can combine for their mutual advantage. 

6. The right of farmers to organize themselves into 
cooperatives should be assured and protected by law and 
the freedom of farmers to join or abstain from joining 
cooperatives should be provided by law. Any farmers’ 
cooperative should have the power to make rules admit- 
ting to membership any person who is not a genuine 
farmer, which rules may or may not exclude non-farmers 
from voting. Measures should be taken, however, to 
prevent cooperatives becoming controlled by any bank- 
ing, trade, industrial, or other non-farmer companies and 
interests. 

7. Farmers’ cooperatives should not be subject to any 
adversely discriminatory taxation, nor to any discrimina- 
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tory restrictions upon their engaging in any economic ac- 
tivity related to their own agricultural pursuits and for 
the benefit of members. 

8. Farmers’ cooperatives should be subject to the laws 
relating to juridical persons, but should not, in their 
internal management and operation, be subject to any 
control, interference, or supervision by any administra- 
tive organ of the Japanese Government, nor should they 
be subject to dissolution by administrative order. Where 
it is alleged that cooperatives have violated the law, or 
their articles of incorporation or by-laws, remedial action 
Should be sought and taken through the courts of law and 
not through government decree or administrative decision. 

9. Farmers’ cooperatives should be free from any obli- 
gation to take part in, or from any responsibility for, the 
enforcement of government measures, except that they 
should comply with government measures to the same ex- 
tent as any other Japanese national or organization under 
Japanese Government jurisdiction. 

10. Farmers’ cooperatives should be encouraged and 
assisted by the Japanese Government in providing edu- 
cation for their members, both generally in an under- 
Standing of democratic processes and particularly in co- 
operative practices and agricultural techniques. The 
Japanese Government should, as far as possible, assist 
cooperative officials in obtaining information on coopera- 
tive activities in other countries. These objectives should 
be given due weight when allocations of paper supplies 
and import of foreign publications are made. 

11. Japanese should be free to choose the forms of or- 
ganization of their cooperatives. Cooperatives should be 
allowed to associate themselves in regional or national 
bodies, with representation in such bodies in proportion to 
the membership of the individual cooperatives. Emphasis, 
however, should be placed on the importance of a solid 
local basis for the future of cooperative activity in Japan. 

12. The director and officials, other than administra- 
tive officers, of farmers’ cooperatives should be elected at 
regular stated intervals by the farmers concerned by secret 
ballot and democratic methods. Each member should 
have one vote. It should be the responsibility of the 
cooperatives to ensure that all their activities are demo- 
cratically conducted. 

13. No member should hold office in a cooperative if 
(1) he is engaged in activities which are likely sub- 
stantially to compete with the activities of the cooperative, 
or (2) he is subject to the purge directive of January 4, 
1946, or subject to subsequent purge directives by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

14. The Japanese Government, in so far as practicable, 
should make available to farmers’ cooperatives technical 
advisory and other services and should ensure that credit 
is available to them on reasonable terms. 

15. Farmers’ cooperatives should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in voluntary measures to promote the objectives 
of the occupation. 








FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


Farmers’ Unions 


16. The Principles for Japanese Trade Unions (FEc- 
045/5) should, with the necessary modifications, be ap- 
plicable to farmers’ unions. 

* Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, Department 
of State, publication 2888 (1947), appendix 37, p. 91. 

™Tron and steel, light metals, metal working machinery, 
shipbuilding, oil refining and storage, synthetic oil, and 
synthetic rubber. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Aug. 24, 1947, p. 368. 

® Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, appendixes 
$2 and 33, pp. 87-89. 

” Thid., appendix 34, p. 89. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 770. 

% Department of State Bulletin of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 771. 

343 DocUMENTS AND STATE Papers of September 1948, 
p. 424. 

* Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, p. 21, and 
appendixes 27 and 28, pp. 80-82. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Aug. 17, 1947, p. 326. 

* Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, Department 
of State publication 2888 (1947), appendixes 21 and 22, 
pp. 76-77. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Jan. 18, 1948, p. 93. 

* Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, appendix 
35, p. 90. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Aug. 31, 1947, p. 423. 

ACCESS TO JAPANESE TECHNICAL AND ScIENTIFIC IN- 

FORMATION IN JAPAN (FeEc Policy Decision, June 24, 
1948) 

During the period from 1 July 1948 through 31 March 

1949, technical representatives of the Governments of 
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members of the Far Eastern Commission should be per- 
mitted access to and the right to take copies of the details 
of any technical or scientific processes of industrial or 
commercial value which are of Japanese origin and owner- 
ship and which were developed prior to 31 December 1945, 

Technical or scientific information obtained by any 
representative of the government of a member of the Far 
Eastern Commission pursuant to this policy statement 
should be promptly and fully disclosed to Scap for dis- 
semination to other interested members of the Far Eastern 
Commission upon specific request. 

* Poticy Towarp Access TO JAPANESE TECHNICAL AND 

ScIENTIFIC INFORMATION BY NON-FEC COUNTRIES AT 
War WitTH Japan (Fec Policy Decision, 23 De- 
cember 1948). 

1. Scap may, insofar as it proves administratively prac- 
tical, and without prejudice to arrangements for Frc 
member nations in accordance with the principles estab- 
lished in “Access to Japanese Technical and Scientific In- 
formation in Japan”, approved by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission on 24 June 1948 and forwarded to the Supreme 
Commander on 1 July 1948, permit investigation of Japa- 
nese technical processes by non-Frec countries at war with 
Japan subsequent to 7 December 1941. 

Any technical or scientific information thus obtained 
should be promptly and fully disclosed to Scar. Such in- 
formation should be disseminated by Scap in response 
to specific requests. 

2. Technical or scientific information disclosed to Scap 
in accordance with paragraph 2 of “Access to Japanese 
Technical and Scientific Information in Japan” should, 
upon specific request, be made available to non-Frc coun- 
tries at war with Japan subsequent to 7 December 1941. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings* 





Adjourned During December 

United Nations: General Assembly: Third Session . 
Unesco: General Conference: Third Session . 

West Indian Conference: Third Session . 

Seventh Meeting of the Caribbean Commission 

First Pan American Congress of Pharmacy 


Ino (International Refugee Organization): Meeting of Executive 
Council. 


In Session as of January 1, 1949 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): International Con- 
ference on High Frequency Broadcasting. 


Intergovernmental Working Party to Draft an Agreement for the 
Establishment of an International Authority for the Ruhr. 


Scheduled January I to June 30, 1949 


United Nations: 
Security Council Commission on India and Pakistan 


Ecosoc (Economie and Social Council): Fiscal Commission: 


Second Session. 
Trusteeship Council: Fourth Session 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine . 


Icao (International Civil Aviation ae 
Special Teletypewriter Meeting. ‘ 
Communications Division . 

Council: Sixth Session 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Meeting of Specialists 


on Hybrid Corn Production. 


Ito (International Labor Organization): Permanent Migration 
Committee. 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Special Administrative Conference on Standard Loran. 
Third Region Frequency Conference 


Preparatory Meetings to Discuss Form of’ Telegraph Regulations . 


International Telephone Consultative Committee: Meeting of 
Experts. 


*International Wheat Conference . 
*International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference . 


Third Inter-American Travel Congress 


Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board: Third Session ; 
Southeast Asia Conference: Second Session : 
*Second General Assembly . re 


First Pan American Consultation on dahil 

Second International Technical Congress 

*Special Conference on Inter-American Economic Cooperation . 
*Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session . 


*Diplomatic Conference for Signing Conventions Relative to 
Prisoners of War and Civilians in War Time. 


Paris . 
Beirut 
Guadeloupe 
Guadeloupe 
Habana . 


Rome 


Mexico City . 


London . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Jerusalem . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Rome. 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Washington . 
Washington . 


San Carlos de Bariloche . 


Geneva . . 
New Delhi. 
Rome . 


Brazil . 

Cairo . 
Buenos Aires . 
London . 


Geneva . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


*See annotations. 


January 1949 


1948 
Sept. 25-Dec. 11 
Nov. 17—Dee. 11 
Dec. 1-18 
Dec. 1-18 
Dec. 1-8 
Dec. 7-10 


Oct. 22- 


Nov. 7- 


1949 


Jan. 3- 
Jan. 10- 


January 
January 


Jan. 4-10 
Jan. 12—Feb. 24 
Jan. 18- 


Jan. 10-14 


Jan. 13-23 


Jan. = Feb. 17 
Jan. 1 

Jan. i7-Feb. 4 
January 


Jan. 25- 
Jan. 26—Feb. 8 
Feb. 15-Feb. 24 


Feb. 23- 
March 
June 13- 


February 
Mar. 20- 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 29— 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 








Scheduled January 1 to June 30, 1949 


1949 


Pan American Housing Conference ..........-. ee 
*International Sugar Council. . .......... jp EE a, oye os 0 ore 
16th International Congress of Geography. . ........ Teen ak ae we hk eee 
*Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): Third Session | Annecy, France .... . .| Apr. ll- 

of Contracting Parties. 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering . Mexico City ....... .| Apr. 30 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Eighth Meeting . eee 
Rubber Study Group: Management Committee OGM 2 wc i sions.) See ae 
Sixth Meeting of the Inter-American Bar Association . Detroit ......... .| May 22-Junel 
Congress of International Union of Local Authorities . Re 62%, «ie a eee 
International Railway Congress ee err 
*Third Meeting of South Pacific Commission . Noumea, New Caledonia . .| May 
Fifth International Grassland Congress . Netherlands ...... . .| June 22- 
*Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life . Cuzco, Peru. ...... .| June 24 
Meeting of League of Far East Regional Red Cross Societies . i, eee ee 
Third Conference on African Tourism . ee 
International Conference on Adult Education. ..... es 





*See annotations. 


Annotations to Calendar 
International Wheat Conference 


Background: An International Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in August 1942 at Washington to administer the 
Memorandum of Agreement concluded by five govern- 
ments (Argentina, Australia, Canada, U.K., and U.S.) 
in June 1942 for a five-year period. In the spring of 
1948, a series of preparatory meetings was held to draft 
a new international wheat agreement and to enlarge 
the Council. In accordance with article IX of the 
International Wheat Agreement, the First Session of 
the International Wheat Council was held at Wash- 
ington, July 6, 1948. Since the required number of 
nations had not ratified the Agreement prior to adjourn- 
ment of the Council’s first session, the Agreement be- 
came inoperative. A Preparatory Committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of 11 nations (the 3 Benelux 
countries sent one representative) was appointed to 
keep under review the prospects of concluding a new 
international wheat agreement, and on December 3, 
1948, this Committee voted on the date and site of the 
forthcoming meeting. It is hoped that another wheat 
agreement will be negotiated at the January meeting 
and that the required number of countries will ratify it. 

Participation: Fao members and U.N. countries who do 
not have membership in the Fao will be invited to 
attend. 


International Northwest Atlantie 
Fisheries Conference 


Background: In view of increasing evidence of depletion 
of certain species of fish in the Northwest Atlantic 
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Ocean, the United States is inviting interested govern- 
ments to negotiate an agreement designed to protect 
and develop the fishery resources of the Northwest 
Atlantic area. 


Participation: Canada, Newfoundland, the United King- 


dom, Norway, France, Portugal, Iceland, Denmark, 
Spain, and the United States. 


WHO: Second General Assembly 


Background: 60 governments represented at International 


Health Conference, New York, July 1946, resolved to 
establish World Health Organization, and formulated 
Constitution, which came into force on April 7, 1948, 
after ratification and deposit of ratifications by 26 U.N. 
member states. (Ratified by U.S. on June 21, 1948.) 
Interim Commission of WxHo functioned until Constitu- 
tion came into force. 


Membership: 56 (as of November, 1948) 


Special Conference on Inter-American 


Economie Cooperation 


Background: At Inter-American Conference on Mainte 


nance of Continental Peace and Security (Petropolis, 
Brazil, August-September 1947) proposal was presented 
by Mexico to call a conference on inter-American eco- 
nomic cooperation. Conference will be charged with 
consideration of all measures tending to render inter- 
American economic cooperation more effective. 
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Annotations—Continued 





Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session 


Background: Rubber Study Group was set up as an in- 


formal study group in September 1944 by joint an- 
nouncement of Netherlands, U.K., and U.S. Purpose 
is to consider and discuss problems of mutual concern 
relating to rubber. Primary function is assembly of 
factual material for interested governments. Fifth 
meeting held at Washington, April 1948. 


Diplomatic Conference for Signing Conventions 
Relative to Prisoners of War and Civilians 
in War Time 


Background; At First Meeting of Government Experts to 
Consider Revision of Prisoners of War Convention 
(adopted in 1929 at Geneva), it was agreed to consider 
this subject further at the Seventeenth International 
Red Cross Meeting in Stockholm and later at a formal 
diplomatic conference. The conference at Stockholm 
(held August 20-30, 1948) studied and approved a draft 
revision of the 1929 Geneva convention. This draft, 
with amendments made by the Stockholm conference, is 
being transmitted by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross to all Governments with a view to its 
consideration and adoption by this diplomatic con- 
ference at Geneva. 

Participation: Expected to be world wide. 


International Sugar Council 


Background: The International Sugar Agreement which 
was signed at London on May 6, 1937, provided for an 
International Sugar Council, the purpose of which is to 
establish in the world sugar markets an equilibrium 
between supply and demand. Functions of the Council 
include: estimating free-market sugar requirements; se- 
curing the accession of nonsignatory governments; ob- 
taining statistics; approving budget; appointing officers 
and working committees; and in general, carrying out 
the terms of the agreement. Voting in the Council is 
proportional, each state being assigned a certain num- 
ber of votes depending upon its relative status as an 
exporter or importer of sugar. U.S. adherence to the 
Agreement became effective on April 20, 1945. Council 
usually meets once a year, but may be convened at any 
time by the Chairman. 


GATT: Third Session of Contracting Parties 


Background: In accordance with the resolution adopted 
at the first session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, 
negotiations were initiated at Geneva on April 10, 1947, 
directed to the substantial reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers and to the elimination of preferences on 
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a reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis. These 
negotiations, which terminated on October 30, 1947, re- 
sulted in the framing of a General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and of a Protocol of Provisional Application. 
Twenty-three countries participated in these negotia- 
tions, and representatives of these 23 signatory nations 
met again at Habana, February-March 1948 and at 
Geneva, August 1948. Purposes of Third Meeting are: 
to consider a number of adjustments and general policy 
questions relating to the General Agreement, and to 
enter into negotiations to effect the accession to the 
General Agreement of 11 countries which are not sig- 
natories (Denmark, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, 
and Uruguay). 


Participation: approximately 34 nations. 


Third Meeting of South Pacific Commission 
Background: From January 28 to February 6, 1947, repre- 


sentatives of the governments which administer non-self- 
governing territories in the South Pacific met at Can- 
berra at the request of the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments. At this meeting, an agreement establish- 
ing the South Pacific Commission was drawn up and 
signed, subject to acceptance by the participating gov- 
ernments. Commission will serve as a consultative and 
advisory body to the participating governments in mat- 
ters affecting the economic and social development of the 
non-self-governing territories within the scope of the 
Commission and the welfare and advancement of their 
peoples. Temporary headquarters of Commission will 
be at Sydney, Australia. 


Participation: Six guvernments which administer non-self- 


governing territories in the South Pacific region—Aus- 
tralia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, U. K., and 
U.S. 


Second Inter-American Conference on Indian 


Life 


Background: Held under auspices of Inter-American In- 


dian Institute which was established by international 
convention, December 1940, a result of recommendation 
by Eighth International Conference of American States, 
1988. Center for study, compilation, and exchange of 
information on status of indigenous populations and on 
process of their integration in corresponding national 
life. National Indian Institutes, established in each 
member state, are affiliated with it. Institute acts as 
standing committee for conferences. 


Membership: 15 American republics which have ratified 


convention. 
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